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A Frew months after I left college, I quitted my 
native place with the intention of trying what 
could be bought with a large fortune which had 
become mine by the untimely death of a kind 
father and uncle. My guardians had given up 
their charge, and though I exulted in the thought 


of my own competency to take care of myself,I : 


was not insensible of an occasional totterishness, 
such as a child may feel on first leaving off his 
go-cart and leading-strings. With that listlessness 


which is sometimes the result of having plenty of ‘ 


money, I sought amusement which should not in- 
terfere with my love of reverie. I hated dissipa- 
tion, and scorned many modes of killing time 
much in yogue among young men of my own class. 
They voted me an odd fellow, and left me to my- 
self. My head was full of romance, and yet when 
one of my guardians advised me to fall in love, I 
determined that should be the very last thing I 
would do. A commonplace courtship and mar- 
riage, to set out in life with, would be putting the 
denouement of a novel on the first page. I resolved 
to see much of this fair world, and study most nar- 
rowly the fairest portion of its inhabitants, before I 
would hazard my liberty by a particular interest in 
any one of them. 

I must remind the reader that I was not city- 
bred, to account for the fact that I was a devout 
believer in friendship. Against this best solace of 
life I had prepared no shield ; but rather sought an 
occasion when I might win some kindred soul to 
a brotherhood with which the ties of blood could 
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bear no comparison. JI felt ready to pour out my 
life for such a Pylades, and I did not doubt I should 
find some one equally willing to be all in all to me. 
I did not consult my guardians on this subject, for 
I had an intuitive premonition that they would not 
agree with me ; but I was none the less resolved to 
shape my course after my own views. I rather 
avoided than sought society, sure that I should 
never meet, in that unmeaning round, the friend 
whose regard was to form the happiness of my 
life. 

I was standing on the wharf one afternoon, just 
as the steamboat was leaving for Albany. I en- 
joyed the animating bustle ; I looked at the gay, 
busy, anxious passengers, and felt something like 
envy of their happiness as I saw the boat in motion, 
and several of the crowd on shore waving hats and 
handkerchiefs in adieu, At this moment a young 
man of most prepossessing appearance came run- 
ning along Greenwich street with a valise in his 
hand. Whe n he reached the wharf he called anx- 
iously for-a Barge to take him to the steamer, and 
throwing his valise into one which happened to be 
ready, he sprang in himself with an expression of 
satisfaction. I could not resist a moment longer 
the desire I felt to go too, and I was on the deck 
of the steamer before I recollected that I was 
wholly unprepared for a journey. This, however, 
was a matter of small moment, and I soon became 
interested in the busy scene around me, and above 
all in the gentleman whose countenance and man- 
ner had impressed me so favorably. He appeared 
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two or three years older than myself, and the few 
words which escaped him as we flew along in the 
barge satisfied me that he was at least well bred. 
The rest I took*for granted. I had one or two 
acquaintances on board, but they had never seen 
my hero before, and wondered at the interest 
which I expressed in him. I sat down on deck in 
musing mood, hoping that some accidental circum- 
stance would serve to open some communication 
with the stranger, when he approached, and, with 
some slight remark, seated himself near me. This 
mode of making an acquaintance would never, I 
believe, have occurred to my formal college brain ; 
but the ice once broken, I was more and more 
pleased with my new friend, who conversed with 
fluency, touching on a variety of subjects, and 
handling them well, taking care, however, to allow 
me my full share of the conversation with a polite 
deference which was not a little flattering to my 
vanity. 

The tea-bell disturbed us, but an hour later 
found us pacing the deck arm in arm, and until 
midnight we continued to enjoy the moonlight 
together. It was late when I awoke the next 
morning, and the steamer was nearing the wharf 
I sought my new friend, whose name 
on the card he gave me was Henry Errington, and 
we agreed to take lodgings together. 

We landed and were making our muddy way 
up Market street when a rough looking man called 
my companion aside. In another moment I saw 
him in the hands of a brace of constables, who ex- 
pressed no small exultation at having secured him. 
I was bewildered ; but my consternation was com- 
plete when I felt myself arrested also in the cha- 
racter of “ one of the gang.” In vain I protested 
the innocence of both—introduced my companion 
as Mr. Errington, and handed my own card to the 
men of law; they laughed at all I could say, and 
insisted on our going with them quietly. Oue of 
them, by way of satisfying himself and the by- 
standers that he was not mistaken, took a dirty 
paper from his pocket, and read a description which 
he declared fitted me to a hair. 

* Six feet high,” said he, glancing up at me, for 
he was a little, stunted figure of a man, “ rather 
slightly made ; hair dark brown, very handsome 
teeth, and piercing black eyes; white, slender 
hands, and every appearance ofa gentleman.” He 
folded up the paper and looked about him with an 
air of complacency, saying, “I think I’m about right 
—go it, my fine fellows! we'll have the rest pretty 
soon !” 

My situation was awkward enough. My own 
acquaintances had all left the steamer before us, 
and there was no one present who could identify 
me. I requested that Mr. E., naming one of the 
first men in the city, might be sent for. 

“A clear fetch,” said my tormentor, “but it 
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won't do, Mr. Smoothtongue. If you want to see 
Mr. E. he may come after we get you safe under 
lock and key, so come along!” 

I began myself to think this the wisest course, 
for a crowd was already gathering, and our situa- 
tion was becoming more conspicuous every moment. 
I walked on quietly, therefore, and, as we turned 
a corner, looked my companion in misfortune in 
the face for the first time since this unpleasant 
scene commenced. Our eyes met, and his were in- 
stantly cast on the ground. My heart still yearned 
toward him, and I was disposed to believe him as 
innocent as myself, when we met Mr, E. and 
another friend of my father’s. They were passing 
me without a recognition, but I stretched out my 
hand and arrested their progress. 

“Ah! Hervey! how are you?” then looking 
at my companions, and noticing my agitated coun- 
tenance—“ How in the name of common sense 
came you here, and in such company ?” 

In spite of myself, tears of bitter mortification 
sprang to my eyes, and my throat seemed to swell 
almost to bursting, as I explained the circum- 
stances of my situation. And even when I found 
myself at liberty, and quietly walking home with 
Mr. E., the recollection that I had been taken in 
close companionship with the notorious sharper 
s , humbled me beyond measure. “ At least,” 
said I, in my inmost soul, “here is one lesson 
which will never need to be repeated !” 

I remained in Albany only long enough to pro- 
cure clothes and money from New York, and then 
set out for Niagara, hoping to be able to leave my 
mortified pride behind me. The charming aspect 
of the country at the most delightful of all seasons, 
and the many amusing incidents of a stage jour- 
ney, (for at that distant day railroads had not as 
yet winged our flight to the Falls,) gradually 
dissipated the vividness of my recollections, and I 
had regained something of my natural cheerfulness 
when we arrived at Buffalo. 

I was waiting for the carriage which was to 
convey me to the Falls, when I saw alighting from 
another, which had just driven up, a lady and gen- 
tleman. The lady was, as I decided at once, 
young probably, from her form ; beautiful, certainly, 
from the thickness of her veil ; as certainly comme 
il faut from the delicacy of her foot and ankle and 
the faultless chaussure. ‘The gentleman was forty, 
perhaps ; possibly her father—more probably her 
uncle—this was quite settled in my mind before 
they were fairly seated in the private parlor to 
which they were ushered with obsequious civility 
by the lacqueys of the establishment. I longed 
for a peep at the face, merely for curiosity’s sake, 
to see if my sagacious prognosis had been correct ; 
but I watched in vain. My carriage drove up, 
and my baggage was strapped behind it, when 
the lady and her companion came out as if for 
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a walk through the town. “ Take off the trunks,’ 
said I to the servant; ‘‘ I have changed my mind. 
I shall not go to Niagara to-night.” 

“ Very well, sir!” said the man, trying to look 
as if it was all very natural, though, automaton as 
he was, that seemed difficult. 

“ Go in the morning, sir ?” 

“ Yes--no—I do not know ”—I said, following 
with my eyes the retreating forms of the objects of 
my new mania. The waiter’s eyes followed mine. 

“ They're going back, sir ; they’ve been to the 
Falls a whole week. (Queer to stop so long”— 
and he disappeared, leaving me to walk up the 
street after the lady and gentleman, 

I had not walked far when I met them returning. 
The veil was now thrown back and I saw a coun- 
tenance beautiful even beyond my romantic im- 
aginings. As they passed I heard the sweet tones 
which should ever belong to such a face, saying— 
“We must travel very diligently to reach New 
York before the sailing of the packet. This is the 
third, and we ought to be in town a day or two 
before we sail.” 

That I heard all this in the legitimate way that 
one catches a word or two in the street, I dare not 
affirm. I believe my pace must have been slack- 
ened as I passed those blue eyes, at least as much 
as politeness warranted. 

But what will the reader think of the idea that 
planted itself in my wise brain on hearing these 
few words? I believe my Albany resolutions must 
have slipped my memory at the moment, for I 
hesitated not an instant to resolve upon a voyage 
to England. 

Now as I could not conveniently cross the ocean 
without some slight preparation, my resolution was 
no sooner taken than I prepared to set out on my 
return to the city. A stage going eastward was 
at the door of the hotel when I returned, and 
without waiting for another look at the fair face 
which had so stricken me, I caused my luggage to 
be put on, and placed myself on the only vacant 
seat. As we were about to start, the face came 
to a window almost on a level with that of the stage. 

** A good looking girl, that!” said a pursy old 
fellow at my side, as he was putting a great cotton 
shawl about his neck. 

I looked at him witheringly, and before I could 
turn my head again we were off. 

I scarcely spoke during the journey to Albany ; 
and, while waiting there for the departure of the 
steamer, I carefully avoided the sight of my friends, 
whose questions and remarks I dreaded. I had 
reasoned myself into a full conviction that there 
could be no imprudence in my present course. I 
was old enough to travel ; I had nothing to prevent 
me ; why should I not go in the next packet as 
well as any other? Yet I did not quite like-the 
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old gentlemen who felt an interest in me for my 
father’s sake. 

As to the lady, I did not mean to seek her ac- 
quaintance without first ascertaining who she was, 
and I was quite sure that I could accomplish this 
before the sailing of the packet. All this I had 
said over to myself a thousand times during my 
silent transit between Buflalo and Albany, though 
I cannot deny that I had some doubts as to my 
prudence being as evident to other people as I 
tried to make it to myself. 

My night on board the steamer was not a very 
tranquil one. ‘The hurry of my spirits kept me 
walking the deck until very late, and before day- 
light I was awakened by the noise and trampling 
upon deck occasioned by the boat’s having grounded 
in a part of the river which was then more subject 
to such casualties than at present. We were near 
Hudson, and most of the passengers were put on 
shore, anxious to reach the city and soon filling 
every conveyance then procurable. 

I had, through some accident, been among the 
last to quit the steamer; and when I came on 
shore it was only to find that there was no carriage 
of any description to be had, so that I was obliged 
to return to the water and wait till fate should stir 
our vessel or send us another. 

This occasioned a delay of some hours, during 
which my impatient soul threatened to make its 
escape from my body, so much did I fear this un- 
toward accident might hinder my departure in the 
packet. At length another boat took us off, and 
I trod the deck with a feeling of happiness which 
is worth something in this dull world, delighted 
with having found a speedy conveyance to the city. 
But how was this feeling heightened when I saw, 
standing at the door of the ladies’ cabin, the very 
people who were uppermost in my thoughts. I 
could scarcely restrain my feet from springing to- 
ward them, and the start of surprise which I could 
not repress would scarcely have passed unnoticed 
anywhere but in that crowd. _ 

The next moment the bright vision disappeared, 
and neither the lady nor her father came out to 
tea. One of the maids came for a cup of tea, and 
I watched for the name which she might mention 
to the captain, but it escaped me. I asked the 
captain as soon as I could find an opportunity. 

“Tea!” said he, “I forget—oh! it was Mrs. 
Pottinger, an old lady that I ’—but I did not listen 
any longer. 

Sleep was banished from my eyes that night, 
and the next morning, when I had seen the lady 
and her attendant get into a plain private carriage, 
and proceeded to my guardian’s, he was struck 
with the paleness of my countenance. 

«« You seem really ill, Vincent,” said he ; “ you 
must take something and go to bed at once.” 

His surprise, when I expressed my intention of 
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sailing for England in the next packet, is indescri- 
bable. He tried to argue me into waiting a fort- 
night or so, but finding this in vain, he made no 
serious objection, but quietly and kindly set about 
expediting my preparations. With all the aid I 
could find, however, it proved somewhat of an un- 
dertaking, and I had not a moment to spare when 
I drove to the steamer which was to take the 
packet’s passengers down the bay. Once on her 
deck, I awaited with unspeakable anxiety the ar- 
rival of my fair incognita. She came not, and I 
began to feel that if she should not come at all my 
faith in the wisdom of my course would be con- 
siderably diminished. But at the last moment a 
carriage drove furiously down the street, and from 
it alighted the objects of my solicitude. They 
were accompanied too by a lady and gentleman 
whom I knew perfectly well; but alas! they took 
leave of their friends on the wharf, so that there 
was no opportunity for the introduction I so ar- 
dently desired. This wassoon forgotten, however. 
In a packet one gets along without these formali- 
ties. Our run down the bay was delightful, and I 
felt supremely happy. Smile not, reader, if I con- 
fess that for a few delicious hours I felt as if an in- 
troduction—a chance—was all that was necessary. 
After all my misgivings, to be so completely secure 
of the society of this lovely being for weeks—to be, 
as it were, domesticated with her—it was intoxica- 
ting! I felt asif she was already all my own. 

When we reached the vessel, amid all the bustle 
and confusion—shaking hands and sending messa- 
ges and promising to write—counting trunks and 
scolding porters—I alone was calm and unmoved. 
One idea was enough for me. . I stood with folded 
arms looking over the vessel’s side, leaving the 
care of everything toa servant whom I had engaged 
only the day before. 

We were under way—we sat down to dinner, 
and my heart was beating a not very comfortable 
tattoo as the passengers, singly or in parties, a))- 
peared and took their seats. By and by the 
gentleman appeared, but not the lady. As the 
seats for the whole voyage were then drawn for, 
one was reserved next her protector. I listened 
for the name, but the distance and the confusion 
were too much even for my quickened hearing. I 
swallowed some dinner and went to my berth, 
needing repose as much as ever man did. Nature 
took her revenge, and I awoke not until near 
breakfast time the next morning. 

Nearly all the passengers were seated at the 
table when the pale, sickly looking companion of 
the blue-eyed beauty made his appearance. I was 
passing near the captain when I heard him say to 
this gentleman, “ Wi!l not Mrs. Russell breakfast 
with us, sir?” 

If an avalanche had descended upon me I could 
scarcely have been more completely crushed. I 
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recollect distinctly the first shock — the instant 
conviction that the object of my mad pursuit was 
a wife—and the effort on my part to step forward 
to my seat at the table—but that’s all. The ex- 
haustion consequent upon the excitement of the 
last few days made me powerless under the blow, 
and I fell on the floor senseless. 

When I recovered I was on deck—all were 
gathered round me, and the hand of my beautiful 
destroyer held the vinaigrette which had been the 
means of recalling my senses. At sight of her the 
blood rushed to my face. “Ah! he revives!” 
said the sweet voice which had once and only once 
before met my ear. 

I was carried to my berth, where I suffered from 
the violence of contending feelings more than can 
possibly be conceived by those whose feelings are 
under reasonable control. In addition to all came 
sea-sickness, horrible sea-sickness—alike intoler- 
able to the fool and the philosopher. I wished for 
death a thousand times, but death would not come ; 
and after a week or ten days I was able to walk 
on deck again, although still very weak. 

I was thrown continually into the society of Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell, and every day felt my danger 
more and more forcibly. I! with my principles, 
in love with a married woman! The thought filled 
me with horror. Yet the delirium had gone too 
far to be lightly cured. Oh, how bitterly did I 
then regret my wild precipitancy! yet my prin- 
ciples had not forsaken me. I had the fortitude to 
shun the vicinity of the innocent creature and her 
unsuspecting husband. I declined many kindly 
meant invitations from them, prompted no doubt 
by their pity for the invalid, to a game at chess or 
a walk on the deck. They treated me as a sick 
man, and such I had really become. My spirits 
and appetite were gone—the violence of unschooled 
feelings was destroying me. My most constant 
wish was that I might reach land speedily, that I 
might fly from associations so fatal to my peace. 

Mr. Russell had been constantly unwell, and 
seemed declining. One day, on coming up stairs 
rather too quickly, he was seized with a violent 
fit of coughing which ended in the breaking of a 
bloodvessel. At the alarm, which was instantly 
given, Mrs. Russell flew to the spot ; and at sight 
of her husband covered with blood, she fainted, 
ana would have fallen if I had not received her in 
my arms. For one moment I held her there; the 
very next I placed her in those of the person who 
stood next me, and rushed down into the solitary 
cabin, where I endeavored to subdue the strange 
agitation of my miud. Mr. Russell was brought 
down and laid on a mattress, the surgeon insisting 
upon absolute silence, and leading away the weep- 
ing wife lest the sight of her distress should agitate 
the sufferer. In a short time she returned, and 
seating herself by the side of her husband’s couch, 
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watched him with immovable eyes and a calmness 
which was evidently the effect of the most deter- 
mined self-command. I felt that I could have 
exchanged places with the dying Russell, to appro- 
priate that gaze ! 

A few days relieved our apprehensions of present 
danger, but it was evident to all that Russell could 
never recover. He wasted day by day, and con- 
stant watchfulness and anxiety produced a searcely 
less obvious change in his wife’s appearance. She 
was pale and feeble ; her once clear voice tremu- 
lous, and her eyes, sad and sunken, retained scarce 
a trace of their natural Justre. When we landed 
at Liverpool, where I ascertained that the Russells 
were entire strangers, | began to persuade my con- 
science that it would be inhuman to leave them 
without a friend on whom to depend for those 
services which money cannot buy. But I could 
not allow the sophistry of love to vanquish my 
better judgment. Whatever aid they might re- 
quire ought to be rendered by any one rather than 
myself; and this conviction was so strong upon 
me that as soon as I had seen them established in 
comfortable quarters I tore myself away. 

Mrs. Russell’s marriage with a man so much 
older than herself was one of those things which 
naturally excite some remark, and it was not long 
after our parting at Liverpool that it happened to 
be the subject of conversation in a company of 
Americans whom I met in London. There I 
learned that the disparity in age was not so great 
as it appeared, Mr. Russell having become prema- 
turely old through ill health. He had been the 
guardian of Florence Ainslie, and although while 
he had charge of her fortune he lost his own by 
the dishonesty of a partner, he not only preserved 
hers, but managed to increase it materially. His 
noble character and great kindness to herself so 
won upon her gratitude, that when she perceived 
his health to be sinking under the influence of dis- 
appointment and vexation, she offered herself and 
her fortune to his acceptance. Mr. Russell refused 
to avail himself of her generosity until after a year 
spent by Florence in society suited to her youth 
and her fortune. At the end of that time they 
were married ; and it was on their wedding tour 
that I had at first seen them. I remained but a 
few days in London ; for the feeling that I was 
waiting to hear of the death of poor Russell, a man 
whom I highly esteemed, weighed heavily upon 
my sense of right, and I feared that from waiting I 
should ere long fall into wishing. So I set out for 
the continent, resolved to fly, if possible, from my 
former ungoverned self, and hope from time the 
wisdom which I had as yet failed to gather from 
experience. My tour of Europe wasa mere ramble. 
Forsaking the beaten track, I sojourned wherever 
a wayward fancy could find a momentary interest. 
I roamed through Styrian forests, peeped at the 
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seraglio, danced with a Russian belle at an imperial 
fete at St. Petersburg, spent a whole summer 
among the hills of Sweden, and, at the end of all, 
found myself once more in Paris, the centre of the 
travelling world. Here, having no intention of 
mingling in gay society, I took private lodgings in 
the family of an English lady of reduced fortunes, 
who was obliged to eke out a slender income by 
the only means in her power. 

In the course of the quiet winter which I spent 
here I had frequent occasion to befriend my hostess, 
Mrs. Enfield, in matters connected with her pecu- 
niary affairs ; and this naturally excited a feeling 
of mutual interest. This lady had one daughter, 
a young girl who was at a convent in Paris for her 
education. While I remained at Mrs. Enfield’s 
the daughter came home, thoroughly aceomplished 
in all that Paris thinks necessary for a young lady, 
and endowed besides with a handsome face, and 
such grace of manner as is sure to be found attract- 
ive to most men whose hearts are not preoccupied 
as mine was. Upon this girl, her sole pride and 
hope, Mrs. Enfield had lavished everything she 
could command, and far more than she could 
afford ; and from the extreme attention and ex- 
pense bestowed upon Miss Adelaide’s dress, it was 
evidently intended that she should make her for- 
tune by marriage. Those things are well under- 
stood in Paris and London, whatever may be the 
case as to cities nearer home. 

It was not long before Miss Enfield began to be 
surrounded by admirers, and among them I ob- 
served very frequently a person whom I had met 
at the German baths—a man who had made the 
worst possible impression upon me, and between 
whom and myself there had seemed from the first 
to be a natural repulsion. He was handsome and 
fashionable, and moved in the society of people of 
rank ; but there are black-legs even among princes, 
and it was among nobility (!) of this character that 
I had seen Baron Von Kohl. He became very 
earnest in his pursuit of Miss Enfield, and she 
seemed so much flattered by his attentions that I 
began seriously to fear for her welfare. I felt 
thoroughly convinced of the unworthiness of the 
man, and yet when I began to search my recollec- 
tions for specific facts I found myself utterly ata 
loss for anything which I could properly bring for- 
ward in order to put Mrs. Enfield on her guard. 
There was a French woman too who professed great 
friendship for the family, who was evidently in 
Von Kohl’s interest ; so that I felt obliged to pro- 
ceed very cautiously, although determined not to 
see the poor gir! sacrificed without at least an effort 
to save her. 

I had an acquaintance at Baden who was one of 
the know-everybody-that-is-anybody sort of people, 
and to him I resolved to apply for some insight 
into the history of our Baron—asking first about 
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3 all the rest of the world, and bringing Mons‘eur le There were whispers on the stairs above me—a ; 
; Baron in with an apropos at the close. In reply ¢ consultation, probably, as to the very slight sound 
2 to this epistle I received, after some two or three ; made in opening my door; but the debate seemed : 
weeks’ delay, a weighty pacquet giving mea year’s ° satisfactory, for in a few moments two men, bear- : 
tittle-tattle of Baden, and a full length portrait 2 ing a heavy trunk, and with them the noble Baron ; 
of the Baron, drawn in darker colors than even } holding a lantern, appeared at the turning of the 
; my prejudices had employed. “ He has at least ; stairs. The moment the light flashed upon my ; 
three wives,” concluded my informant, “but his } face, the Baron, with a deep curse, fired his 
baronesses give him no sort of trouble, since he ; ready pistol. The ball missed me, and in another ; 
; understands the matter too well ever toendow one ° instant I was at the window which opened on the ° 
of them with a legal hold upon him.” : street and had given the alarm. It was scarcely 
With this authority in my hand I went to Mrs. ‘ five minutes from the time when I had the satis- ; 
; Enfield ; and, with as much delicacy and caution ° faction of seeing not only the inferior agents, but ; 
’ as possible, gave her what I had gathered respect- ; the Baron himself in the charge of the police. ; 
; ing a person who was evidently in determined pur- ; To describe the home scene, however, is beyond ° 
; suit of her daughter. If I had expected gratitude ; my power. At the sound of the pistol, the unfor- 
§ for my interference, I should have been sadly dis- ? tunate Adelaide, dressed as for a journey, had 2 
} appointed ; for the mother only did not quarrel flown to the spot, and although the whole incident ; 
; with me. She received my communication with ~¢ occurred with such suddenness that it seemed, a > 
; a sort of forced politeness, and in reply to my pro- $ moment after, as if nothing had happened, the ; 
$ testations of friendship (of the truth of which she ; effect was dreadful. While Adelaide lay onthe | 
$ had received some substantial testimonials) she ; floor in strong hysterics, a loud scream from the ; 
; coolly insinuated that young gentlemen sometimes ; attendant in her mother’s room announced that $ 
3 thought themselves very disinterested, when in fact Mrs. Enfield had been seized with a fit. Medical ; 
; they were far otherwise. The truth was, the good * attendance was procured instantly,and Miss Enfield ; 
lady’s pride, a prominent or rather a leading trait ; was recalled to herself by the shock of her mother’s 
3 in her character, had been gratified with the éclat $ danger; but it-soon became evident that to Mrs. 
of the Baron's attentions; and she had such an ? Enfield the event was about to prove fatal. She 
; unbounded opinion of her daughter’s attractions ; recovered only far enough to make the most ago- > 
$ that she could not believe it possible they could be ¢ nizing attempt to speak, and before noon the next 3 
viewed with indifference. ; day breathed her last, leaving her unhappy daughter ; 
The Baron visited Miss Enfield as before, but I $ as desolate a creature as the sun ever shone upon. ; 
: saw that I had made enemies of not only the ; Throughout this whole scene Madame Lau- > 
¢ scoundrel himself, but of Madame Lauvergne, ; vergne had taken a very active part, and poor ° 
$ VTamie de la maison, and even of the fair Adelaide, > Adelaide appeared to be completely under her in- > 
é who had been taught to look upon me as a sort ; fluence. In spite of my conviction that I had done ; 
$ of dog in the manger, bent upon keeping off suitors, the best that circumstances permitted, my position ‘ 
though not inclined to add myself to their number. ¢ was a very painful one, and Madame Lauvergne ; 
; Feeling my situation unpleasant, I had resolved ; took care to heighten the impression by various | 
upon changing my quarters, when some symptoms ; hints and regrets as to my unfortunate interference. 5 
: of the thickening of the plot induced me to wait She said that the Baron would have been very soon 2 
yet a little, in mere pity for the poor widowed ; at liberty to acknowledge the marriage and that he 3 
g mother, whose blind ambition was about to be re- > had reason to depend on gaining Mrs. Enfield’s ; 
warded by the utter ruin of her only child. ; forgiveness for the step he was about to take. I ; 
Things were in this state when I was awakened bore all, however, resolved to leave nothing undone ; 
at three o’clock in the morning by a noise in the ; which kindness could demand; and after the : 
passage. There were no lodgers besides myself, funeral of Mrs. Enfield I attended to the settlement ° 
and the house was usually very quiet. Madame $ of her affairs as if she had been my own mother. ; 
¢ Lauvergne had spent the evening before with Miss $ In the course of this I discovered that after all 3 
$ Enfield, and I had observed that they retired for debts were paid, Adelaide would be without a sous, : 
the night together, instead of Madame’s returning ’ and also that she had not a relative in the world ; 
to her lodgings as usual. I had become convinced ; to whom to look for aid or countenance. : 
that something was in contemplation, and the ; I shall not dwell upon this part of my history. ; 
moment I was awakened by the sound near my }” The issue of the affair was my offering marriage ; 
chamber door, I arose, and, dressing myself as ; to Adelaide Enfield, though on looking back I $ 
speedily as possible, issued forth with a determina- ; could scarcely tell how even the finesse of Madame ; 
tion to ascertain whether common robbers only were Lauvergne brought this about. I must do poor ; 
concerned, or that far more cruel wretch whose > Adelaide the justice to say, however, that she was > 
movements I had been watching for some time. $ not easily peysuaded to accept me. She became ; 
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fully convinced of the unworthiness of Von Kohl, 
but she did not conceal that the utter loneliness of 
her situation, and the helpless delicacy which had 
been the result of her education, influenced her in 
receiving my proposals) So that my marriage 
was arranged with a rational coolness which was 
the very last thing to have been anticipated for 
the romantic and passionate boy who had crossed 
the ocean in a love-dream only two years before. 

It was my wish to return at once to America, 
and to this my wife did not object; but she made 
it a point that Madame Lauvergne should be invi- 
ted to accompany her. To this, in an evil hour, 
I consented, moved by pity for the sadness which 
seemed fixed upon the once gay Adelaide. This 
woman, all smiles and smoothness, proved an ab- 
solute thorn in my side. Her ascendancy over my 
wife increased with every day; her voice decided 
every question, and if I ventured to demur, a hint 
from Madame Lauvergne that it would be neces- 
sary for her to return to France was always suffi- 
cient to throw Adelaide into the depths of depres- 
sion for days together. My wife was a thorough 
Parisian, and she clung to Madame Lauvergne as 
the only relic left to her of Paradise. 

This was a sort of bondage that I could not bear 
any longer. Though willing to go to the last ex- 
treme required by kindness, I was not disposed to 
submit to absolute imposition, and I resolved, at 
the risk of a scene, even a succession of scenes, to 
take an early opportunity of signifying to Madame 
Lawvergne that I was prepared to find an escort 
for her in the next Havre packet. 

I had not long to wait. It was but few days 
after the formation of my resolution that Madame 
undertook the office of arguing with me, very pa- 
thetically, on the cruelty of having grieved Adelaide 
by omitting something which Madame Lauvergne 
had decided to be necessary. I avoided getting 
angry by having made up my mind beforehand ; 
but the decision with which I insisted upon Ma- 
dame Lauvergne’s departure seemed to give a new 
view of my character to both my wife and her 
friend. Adelaide, awed by my determined firm- 
ness, submitted almost without resistance ; and 
this tameness on her part was highly resented by 
Madame Lauvergne, who exhibited on the occa- 
sion of her dismissal, all the malice of her intriguing 
character. The steamer which conveyed her to 
the ship brought me back a letter in which Ma- 
dame Lauvergne assuredgme that my wife had 
never ceased to love Von Kohl, and concluded 
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with an insinuation that the infant to whose 
birth I was looking forward with so much interest 
would probably have a claim only upon my charity. 

This envenomed scrawl I determined to treat 
with the contempt which I was convinced it 
merited, and full of this idea I put it at once into 
my wife’s hands, in order to show her how utterly 
despicable I considered it. But 1 was doomed, as 
it would seem, to be misunderstood, for poor Ade- 
laide had no sooner glanced her eye over it than 
she burst out into mourning and lamentation of 
her wretched fate ; insisted that I suspected her, 
and so agitated and distressed herself that she was 
taken ill in a few hours, and in spite of all that 
could be done by human skill and attention she 
lived only a week after the departure of the ill- 
omened Madame Lauvergne. 

I passed a time of almost unmingled wretched- 
ness after this loss. In reviewing the past, the 
consciousness of right intentions could not wipe 
away the feelings of self-reproach. I perceived 
that many things might have been better done ; I 
charged myself with omissions, with mistakes, but, 
above ali, with my old besetting sin of impulsive 
precipitancy. I saw that I had been wrong at 
the very outset; asking only gratification when I 
should have sought out duty. A sadder man I 
certainly was, and I hope a wiser and a better 
The 
world no longer seemed to me like a garden laid 
out for my amusement, but as a scene of serious 
effort, of self-discipline, of self-sacrifice through 
which duty alone opened a path to happiness. 

It was long after this dark season that I once 
more met with Mrs. Russell. She was living 
quietly with the aunt under whose care her early 
years had been passed ; and although she was no 
longer mourning as a widow, she had retained the 
subdued and thoughtful character which best befits 
one who has met with the greatest of all losses, 
To me, with my changed views, this was a charm 
which more than compensated for the absence of 
the dazzling bloom that first caught my boyish 
fancy ; and I congratulated myself that the lessons 
of life had in some measure fitted me to appreciate 
the excellence which had formerly been thrown 
into the shade by mere outward grace. I need 
not say that I sought and won the hand of Flo- 
rence Russell, for all novel readers know full 
well that I should never have thought my story 
worth the telling if I had not been able to give it 
the crowning grace of a supremely happy marriage. 


one, for these trials and disappointments. 


—— D>. 


REMINISCENCE. 


In early life, while hope was young, 

Ere disappointment’s gloom had flung 

Its shadows o’er my way, 

The bright sun’s glorious ray, 

The blushing spring, her buds and flowers, 
Her singing birds, and verdant bowers, 
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Did to my fond, confiding heart 

Thrills of the purest joy impart. 

But now, alas! how changed the scene! 

Each bubbling brook, and valiey green, 

Sach merry bird, and blooming flower 

Has lost that soothing, charming power. 
MNEMOSYNE. 
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4 KATE LOPER’S LESSON. 
; BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 
F The landscape shineth in its glory | 
: To such as inwardly rejoice. iE 
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Tuvs singeth one of our friends; and so we found 
it, though it was a wintry day, and by no means 
one of those sunny days of the cold season when it 
seems, as Coleridge says, that 

“ Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring.” 

It was cold ; yet, to us, everything seemed bright 
and glad—for neither the keenness of the atmos- 
phere nor the freezing blast from the north-west 
could moderate the rapid beat of our young hearts 
as the stage-coach which conveyed Kate Loper and 
myself rattled over the frozen road from New Ha- 
ven to the little village of Denham, one afternoon 
in December, 1842. 

Besides the important fact that this was the first 
time we had been left to travel alone, (Kate’s fa- 
ther, who had accompanied us from New York, 
having left us after seeing us in the stage,) we were 
going into the country. And oh, what a crowd of 
plans, anticipations, dreams, hovered around us as 


the driver occasionally slackened the pace of his 
horses, listening, now to the loud sighing of the 
wind through the leafless branches of the trees, and 
now to its gentle tones, where it breathed among 
the withered herbage and leaves which in many 
places lined the wayside. 

The sun had just disappeared, when a sudden 
bend in the road displayed to our eyes a group of 
neat houses, clustered round a church, among which 
“ Fowler’s Tavern,’ with its tall, creaking sign, 
its green blinds and spacious piazza, stood con- 
spicuous. 

This was Denham Centre. 
without its charm. . The wind had gone down with 
the sun. The atmosphere was transparent as crys- 
tal. The whole outline of the landscape was clear 
and distinct, and while all around us now lay in 
shadow, the last gleams of sunlight rested on the 
chain of hills that bounded the horizon on the east, 
where the trees, in their sunset livery, seemed 


The scene was not 
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we thought of it! It was but another name for stretching up their arms, as if in worship. Above 


freedom ; yes, freedom to walk, sit, admire and be 
happy as we pleased. It was like bursting out of 
prison. No boarding school rules to trammel us! 
No governess, with her “ Please, Miss, do not 
laugh so loud ; it is impolite.” But we were to be 
once more glad, free children with nature, for a 


three or four light, fleecy clouds, those spirit-like 
‘¢ mariners of the air;” and as I watched them I 
thought it would be joy to repose on a cloud and 
voyage round the world after the sun, hovering ever 
in the sunset. 

The town of Denham is some miles in extent, 
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time, amid the scenes of simple life, to take pos- 
session of our birthright in the kingdom of bright 
sunshine and pure air, and offer our hearts’ worship 
“In that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky.” 
And what purer or holier worship is there than that 
where the young heart, with love and joy, seeks to 
trace the presence of the great Father in his works 
and raises its song of love and adoration before the 
shrines of this ever changing mystery, which we 
call the world, but which the Greeks, from the 
truest perception, called beauty ? 


but as most of the inhabitants are farmers, their 
houses are scattered along the many winding roads 
that intersect the turnpike ; and the blue smokes 
and tall well-sweeps, rising amid groups of trees, 
or from behind some of the little hills, spoke of men 
and women, whose homes were all around us in the 
open country and who were busy, with heart and 
hand, acting their part in the great prologue of life. 
About a quarter of a mile beyond the tavern 
stood a large, old fashioned farm-house. This was 
the residence of our relative. We were soon there, 
and hardly waiting for the driver to let down the 
steps, we sprang to the ground, ran up the gravel 
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walk and met the warm embrace and cordial wel- 
come of Aunt Amy Monroe. 


Such were some of our feelings as for a time we 
rode in silence, thinking and dreaming; or, when 
56 
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them hung silently, and with an air of mystery, 
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And what an aunt Amy! “ Dark and unlovely 
is age,” said the son of Fingal. But oh, he would 
never have said that, if he could have felt the radi- 
ant gladness of her presence and seen her fine 
features, so expressive of all the gentler and nobler 
sentiments, so beaming with kindness, although 
sorrow and the march of more than three score 
years had stolen away the elasticity of her form and 
blanched the once dark locks to a whiteness hardly 
surpassed by the snowy muslin in which they were 
shrouded. 

She was the sister of Kate Loper’s father. Early 
in life she became the wife of George Monroe, and 
for a few brief years their home was a temple of 
happiness. Wealth was theirs; fair children glad- 
dened their lives, and all dark shadows were kept 
away by the morning light of true hearts and by 
the glow of warm hopes and bright dreams of the 
future. 

But the divine discipline of sorrow was needed 
to give them the truest sense of life’s great mean- 
ing, and itcame. The chains which bound them 
to earth were too strong. One by one the links 
were broken. One by one God took their four fair 
children to himself, well knowing that their true 
parental hearts would follow. And so they did. 
But the struggle was severe ; and when little Mary, 
the last and youngest, was laid in her coffin, and 
they folded on her breast 

“Those small white hands, that ne’er were still before,”’ 
their voices were choked with tears, while they 
said, like the childless Shunamite, “ It is well.” 

Nor was aunt Amy’s portion of trial complete, 
with the sufferings of the mother’s heart. A few 
months after little Mary’s death, he, whose heart 
had been a temple in which her soul dwelt and 
worshipped, was laid in the grave, and she was 
alone. Alone, did I say? No! God and the 
spirit-presence of him whose love, while with her 
on earth, had “ made all things a music,” were ever 
with her. Inspired and made strong by her con- 
stant communion with the spirit of the lost, she 
lived, not for happiness, but for duty, with a heart 
ever wakeful to the voice of sorrow and want, 
shedding the sunny light of her kindness on all 
around her—willing to be here, yet in every prayer 
blessing the power that “ dragged along her slight 
to-day ” toward the point where she too would put 
on immortality and find that realm where love, 
purified from every earthly stain, will more than 
keep its richest promises. 

In all that related to the old farm-house aunt 
Amy was strictly conservative ; not that her heart 
went only to the past, but she loved to open “ the 
twin gates of hope and memory” both at once. 
Everything connected with the happy days that 
were gone she held sacred. Thus, there was no 
alteration of the rooms, no change in the furniture, 
and for every article the place and arrangement 
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were the same as when her husband and children 
were living. In the spacious ‘out room,” as she 
called it, was a vast fireplace, which no stove had 
been allowed to dishonor. The ends of its arched 
mantel-piece were ornamented with small, square 
pin-cushions, displaying flowers, worked in Irish 
stitch, of a variety which Linnzus himself would 
have been strangely puzzled to classify. Kate said 
they must have been manufactured by the daughters 
of Noah, as no such flowers have blossomed on earth 
since the deluge. Above the mantel-piece hung 
two heavily moulded picture frames. These had 
formerly displayed to the reverent eyes of the house- 
hold the good natured visages of his majesty, George 
the Third, and his consort, Queen Charlotte. But 
George Monroe’s father was a hero of the revolu- 
tion, and early in ihe commencement of that strug- 
gle the pictures of John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams had been carefully pasted over those of the 
old king and queen, and thus were the obnoxious 
traits of royalty defaced. Around the room were 
those old fashioned chairs, with high carved backs 
and stuffed leather seats—the highly polished 
“ thousand legged” table—the tall old clock, with 
its quaintly ornamented face peeping from beneath 
the curiously carved pile of dark mahogany by 
which it was surmounted—the beaufet, with its 
rich display of old china and its funny little tea-set, 
which dated from before the Revolution. To Kate 
and me all these things and many others which the 
house contained were matters for endless curiosity 
and discussion. 

Each atricle had its history, its treasure of family 
anecdote, with which aunt Amy was familiar. She 
was a skilful story-teller, and as this was a subject 
of which she never became weary, we spent many 
an hour listening to her recitals, until at last we 
came to love the old furniture almost as well as she 
did herself. 

The time passed rapidly. Christmas came with 
its festoons of evergreens to be arranged, its chicken 
pies, its family gatherings, its singing schools and 
all the devices by which young people in the coun- 
try, at this season of the year, contrive to meet 
each other. But the greatest attraction, the most 
exciting theme for discussion, was a ball, which 
was to come off on New Year’s at Fowler’s 
Tavern. 

As Kate and I for several years had spent our 
summer vacations with aunt Amy, we were no 
strangers to the young people of Denham. Re- 
joicing in our freedom from the close surveillance 
of a prim, methodical governess, we eagerly parti- 
cipaied in all their amusement. Of course we 
could not be forgotten on so great an occasion as 
this New Year’s ball. Long and serious were the 
consultations as to what would be the most appro- 
priate costume. It was difficult to decide between 
the rival claims of our brown silks and white mus- 
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lins, but Kate’s taste finally prevailed and muslin 
triumphed. 

But here let me pause a moment and say a few 
words of cousin Kate, for you have scarcely had an 
introduction to her. Those who know her best 
love her most, and I would fain have my readers 
love her as I think she deserves. She was the only 
daughter of one of the proudest and wealthiest 
merchants of New York. From the hour of her 
birth she had been idolized by father, mother and 
brother, and had run as narrow a chance of being 
spoiled as was possible. But happily for all, there 
was a something, a certain spirit of contradiction 
in her character, by which all the worst influences 
of indulgence were neutralized. Somehow it was 
manifest that she would not be spoiled. She was 
beautiful, warm hearted, high spirited and thought- 
less—with an irrepressible joyousness of heart, 
blended with the keenest sense of the ridiculous ; 
always speaking first and thinking last, seeming to 
drink in life and happiness from everything around 
her, and imparting as freely as she imbibed. 

She was at home anywhere, but her favorite 
place was with aunt Amy. Here there was no 
restraint upon the glad and happy outburst of her 
spirit. Here her merry voice might be heard ca- 
rolling her favorite songs to whatever music she 
pleased, while she ransacked the house in search of 
some article which in some mood of thoughtless 
glee she had mislaid, solemnly averring, in answer 
to our assurances of not having seen it, that the old 
house must be haunted, for she had laid it “ right 
in that place, and it could not have gone away 
without help.” In summer her favorite haunt was 
in aunt Amy’s garden, below which was a fine, rich 
meadow. Here, as she said, she had made a treaty 
with certain silver-tongued bobolinks, whose sum- 
mer residences were near, by which they were 
bound to initiate her into the delicious mysteries of 
their language. 

And sooth to say, with her sweet, ringing, flexi- 
ble voice, she was an apt scholar, and at length so 
skilfully could she imitate their jargon that they 
were more than once obliged to turn their shining 
heads and peer around with their soft, dark eyes, 
to discover whether the answer to their songs really 
came from one of their ancient companions, or the 
merry hearted girl in the arbor. 

She often displayed a mixture of mirth and seri- 
ousness, with strange effect on her companions ; 
and, with a tone of half mirth, which brought a 
half conviction that her words meant more than 
she was aware, she was wont to say, that in the 
next world she should be chiefly employed on the 
most delightful errands as a messenger bird. 

“Look! look! aunt Amy,” exclaimed Kate, one 
day, some two weeks after our arrival, as she hur- 
ried in, flung her “ kiss-me-quick” on the table 
and twined a wreath of white rose-buds around 
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the glossy braid of her raven hair; “look! Is it 
not beautiful ?” 

“What, your face, Kate? Ah, well, then, I 
must say no, for it seems just now as if the winds of 
Heaven had” 

** No, no,” interrupted Kate, as she danced up 
to the good lady’s chair, and, snatching the wreath 
from her own head, hastily twined it round her 
snowy muslin cap; “‘no, no, aunt Amy, not the 
face, but this gem of beauty, this darling wreath, 
which I have just purchased expressly for the ball, 
where, no doubt, like the wise maid in the fable, 
I shall find the young men all striving to have me 
for their partner.” 

“Indeed!” said aunt Amy, laughing, “ but, if I 
remember rightly, the expectations of the country 
maid were somewhat disappointed. I shall not be 
surprised if it fares no better with a certain city 
maid. There, leave off rampling my cap and al- 
low me to see Ellen’s purchases. Come, Ellen,” 
she continued, turning to me, “let us see what 
wonder you have selected to dazzle the simple 
country swains.” 

As I laid my purchases before aunt Amy, Kate 
burst into a laugh and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, aunt Amy! 
She purchase ornaments! I begged her to buy the 
mate to my beautiful wreath, and Mrs. Mercer and 
the girls declared it made her look divine. And 
what do you think she said? Why, she said, very 
coldly, that she could not afford it, although she 
had a plenty of money in her purse. I believe she 
really expects a famine, and that she shall be 
obliged to send to Egypt for corn, and no Joseph 
there. She has indubitable symptoms of the ugly 
disease, avarice. You must take pity on her and 
do something to cure it.” 

« Be just, Kate,” replied I, “‘ and before you pass 
sentence on me recollect the difference between the 
income of one of the wealthiest merchants in the 
city and that of a naval officer's widow. You 
know, aunt Amy, that my city wardrobe was not 
quite the thing for winter in the country; and, as 
I have some bills to pay and several necessary arti- 
cles to purchase, I dared not buy the wreath, though 
sorely tempted by my own vanity and my sage cou- 
sin Kate. Necessity and my mother’s lessons have 
taught me to discriminate, somewhat closely, be- 
tween the ‘ may wants’ and ‘ must haves’ of life.” 

“ Oh! shade of Poor Richard!” exclaimed Kate. 
‘*T wish that young utilitarian parson, Willie Gra- 
ham, who finds my good aunt Leslie’s conversation 
so edifying, could have heard that speech. He 
would have discovered that my aunt’s daughter 
Ellen is not a chair, a table or a fixture of any sort, 
but a fair philosopher of seventeen, a fact of which 
I suspect he is not altogether ignorant ;” and the 
light-hearted girl danced out of the room, singing, 





“© saw ye bonnie Lesley, 
As she gaed o’er the border?” 
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A moment afterward, putting her head into the 
room as she was passing the open door, she said, 
‘‘ Ellen, my dear, wise coz, if you have finished 
your sermon, please put on your bonnet and let us 
go down to widow Clark’s and see if that “hell o’ 
a’ diseases” will prevent Anna from attending the 
ball.” 

We found Anna better; and, although the mo- 
ther had some scruples as to the effect of the night 
air on her daughter’s health, Kate’s eloquence 
soon reduced them to silence; and if she did not 
succeed to convince the good lady that dancing on 
a New Year’s eve is a sovereign remedy for the 
toothache, it was not for want of words. 

Kate now proposed that we should keep on to 
Susan Allis’s and inquire a little after our dresses, 
which she was arranging and trimming for the ball. 

During our summer visits the little, low, brown 
house of the widow Allis had been one of our fa- 
vorite places of resort. The house was always 
kept in the neatest order, and nowhere else in the 
whole village could be seen such a display of flow- 
ers as in the widow’s front yard and garden. But 
the principal charm of the place. was the spirit of 
truth and love that reigned there and made the life 
of this poor family very beautiful. John Allis, 
though industrious, was poor. He and his wife 
had toiled early and late to support their family 
and pay for their house and garden. But he was 
now dead, and his widow, worn and broken with 
sorrow and watchings, was an invalid. The family 
was chiefly dependant on Susan. It has been said 
that “‘ growth of character comes by shocks ;”” and 
this is true, in part, at least. The great change in 
the circumstances of her family occasioned a sudden 
development in Susan’s character. It seemed at 
once to finish the period of her childhood. There 
came a sudden development of energy and strength, 
and henceforth the light hearted girl was a self- 
possessed, thoughtful woman. The time of her 
apprenticeship with a dress-maker had expired just 
before her father’s death, and now, with some as- 
sistance from her young brother George, she devo- 
ted herself to pay the debts contracted during her 
father’s sickness and meet the wants of the family. 
Every moment of release from household affairs 
was given to her trade, in which she displayed un- 
common taste and skill. 

We were received with smiles, and while we sat 
by the widow, listening again to the story of her 
husband’s sickness and death, little John Allis came 
running in from school, almost breathless, and ex- 
claiming, “Oh! Susan, Susan, such pretty pic- 
tures!” but seeing us, he handed her what he had 
brought and quietly seated himseif by the fire. 

“The magazine!” said Kate, as she caught 
sight of the cover ; “ this is the first number I have 
seen in the village. Do you take it, Susan?” 

Susan was busy, looking for her thimble; but 
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little John, too much excited to contain himself, 
cried out, “ No, she does not take it; but Mr. Hin- 
ton, our schoolmaster, takes it for her; and Mary 
and I are so glad, when it comes, because he lets 
us see the pictures. I really believe that he loves 
Susan almost as well as I do.” 

“Fie! John,” said the blushing girl, “if Mr. 
Hinton did his duty he would whip you every day.” 

‘Oh, no! Mr. Hinton won’t whip me. 
I am a first rate boy, because I always do just as 
you tell me.” 

* Oh, don’t scold Johnny,” said Kate, laughing, 
‘«T suspect that he has told the truth” 

‘* Only in part, Miss Loper,” replied Susan with 
simple dignity. “ The truth is, Mr. Hinton, who 
takes the magazine, knowing my fondness for read- 
ing, and thinking the fashion plates may be of some 
service to me, very kindly sends me the numbers 
as they come.” 

* All perfectly correct,” said Kate, with an arch 
smile ; ‘‘ 1 am glad your explanation is so satisfac- 
tory, for as the gentleman in question is to be El- 
len’s partner to-morrow evening there might have 
been some jealousy, you know.” 

Susan laughed, and promising to send our dresses 
the next afternoon, we bade them good by and 
went home. 

New Year’s day came at last, and notwithstand- 
ing Nancy Stone, aunt Amy’s mistress of the 
kitchen, with many solemn shakes of the head, had 
prophesied a storm, all her prognostications were 
defeated. It was as beautiful a winter’s day as 
our eager hearts could desire. Ai one o’clock 
aunt Amy ordered her sleigh and went to make 
her customary visit at the minister’s. Kate and I 
talked over our arrangements, counted the minutes 
and were strongly inclined to quarrel with our old 
friend, the clock, because he did not, for once, for- 
get his dignified pace and take one more in keeping 
with our own swift blood. 

Susan had busily plied her needle, at work on 
our dresses, happy with the silent joy of anticipa- 
tion; for she thought of the relief from some press- 
ing embarrassments that would come with the 
money she should receive, on sending them home- 
When they were finished she struck up the merry 
chorus of an old song, as she displayed them in all 
their beauty to her mother. 

“ Why, Susan,” said her mother, “if you were 
going to the ball yourself you could not seem hap- 
pier.” 

‘© No, mother ; if I could go to the ball, and had 
just such a beautiful dress to wear, I doubt whether 
I should be half so happy asIamnow. Oh! what 
a delightful holiday we shall have to-morrow! Be- 
sides what the girls will pay me for arranging their 
dresses, Miss Loper, you know, owes me alout 
seven dollars. I shall send my bill with the dresses, 
and with this money and what I have saved I can 
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pay that troublesome debt at the store, send to New 
Haven for the wine and other things you need so 
much, and have something left, perhaps, to procure 
some little New Year’s gifts, for the children. We 
shall not be obliged to sell the cow, and George 
can have the new jacket. Yes, we shall have a 
delightful holiday ! ” 

‘* Heaven bless you, Susan ; I feel better to-day, 
and if I can only get strength to turn my old wheel 
again and do something to help you, I shall be con- 
tented.” 

“ A little wine every day, with the other medi- 
cines, and good nursing, will soon do that, mother.” 

‘Oh! to-morrow you will make my baby a new 
frock, just like the lady’s, with lace trimming and 
boddice waist, and all, won’t you, Susan?” ex- 
claimed little Mary. 

‘* And my ball, Susan,” cried John, staggering 
in with a basket of chips, “ you will cover my ball! 
Mr. Jones has given me some pieces of leather just 
like Tom’s, and he says they will make a famous 
cover.” 

** Yes, yes, John, you shall have your ball, and 
Mary shall have her baby’s frock, boddice waist 
and all. But now you must carry this band box to 
Mrs. Monroe’s. Give the ladies this paper and 
come back as soon as you can.” 

John took the box, which was almost as big as 
himself, and went merrily on his way, thinking of 
his ball, which, in his view, if Susan made it, would 
be a great deal better than even Tom Jones’s, al- 
thongh his father was a shoemaker. We met him 
at the door, and eagerly drew both boy and box 
into the room. 

** Sit down and warm you, John,” said Kate, as 
she hurriedly untied the strings which secured the 
box. 

“ Please, marm, sister Susan said that I must 
give you this paper,” said the boy. 

It was the bill. I handed it to Kate, and went 
to my room for the trifle to which my part amount- 
ed. She was wholly occupied with the dresses, 
and, as I entered the room again, called to me. 

* Do come here, Ellen. Is this blonde full 
enough? I hate scanty trimming above all things.” 

* Yes, certainly ;” I replied, “*Susan’s taste is 
admirable. If she were only established in Broad- 
way, with such a lady as Kate Loper for a patroness, 
she would in a short time make her fortune. But 
the boy is waiting for your money, Kate, and Nancy 
is waiting for us to come to tea.” 

Kate looked at the bill. ‘ Yes, it is all correct,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I have no money left. I forgot that 
I had not paid her.’’ 

“ Well, ‘ Poor Richard’ will loan you the money 
for a few days,” I replied. 

“ No, no,” she said, laughing, “ I dread the con- 
tagion of his money; and Susan can wait well 
enough until I am supplied from home.” Then 
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turning to the boy, “ tell your sister that I will pay 
her in two or three weeks. Wait a moment and 
have a New Year’s cake.” 

He took the cake with a bow and a “ Thankee 
marm,” and, in obedience to Susan, hurried home. 

Susan, this evening, was unusually excited, be- 
cause she was very happy with her thoughts and 
fancies. With a light heart and merry voice she 
arranged their little supper table and went through 
the little services of attendance on her mother; and 
with a buoyant step she hurried to meet John, as 
he returned. It would be difficult to paint her feel- 
ings on receiving Kate’s message, ‘To her such a 
disappointment was no trifle. She stood a moment, 
leaning her head on the gate and trying to choke 
back the tears ; then returning slowly to the house, 
she went to her own little room, and there, burying 
her face in the snowy pillow of her bed, she wept 
bitterly. She thought of her pressing needs—of 
the weary hours she had passed by her scanty fire, 
long after the rest of the family were asleep, at 
work for Kate’s convenience and pleasure. She 
knew that Kate had an allowance sufficient to gra- 
tify her most capricious fancies ; and for a time she 
gave way to sonie feelings of bitterness and indig- 
nation. But such feelings could not long remain 
in the pure heart of Susan Allis. She thought of 
Kate’s kind disposition, of which she had not been 
without an experience, and presently began to ex- 
cuse the thoughtless girl and blame her own vehe- 
mence. Her mother, perceiving that something 
had gone wrong, contrived to leave her bed and 
come to her; and, laying her hand on her arm, 
anxiously inquired what grieved her. The tears 
flowed afresh, as she replied, “ Mother, I have al- 
lowed myself almost to hate Miss Loper, because 
she is rich.” 

“To hate Miss Loper, Susan! I do not be- 
lieve that you can hate any one, much less her.” 

“Oh! it was only fora moment. I thought so 
much of receiving the money, which she has not 
sent ; we needed it so much that it was hard to be 
disappointed. Mr. Bradley scolds and threatens 
about what we owe him. We cannot pay him to- 
night, as I promised, and I don’t know what we 
shall do. I fear our holiday will be a day of trouble.” 

Oh, ye who are rich! if ye would be more 
thoughtful of your obiigations to those who serve 
you, there would be less murmuring among the 
poor; they would have brighter hearts and a better 
faith in man; they would go to the task of life with 
richer energies of gladness and hope, and there 
would be fewer of those spectre forms which, with 
mute voices and asking eyes, crowd the great tho- 
roughfares of civilization, hardly dreaming, much 
less believing, that God still lives, and that they too 
may drink from the inexhaustible fountain of his 
goodness, and live. 

It may be necessary to inform the reader that 
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balls, snch as that which we were about to attend, 
are now rare in the country towns of Connecticut. 
They were common with the last generation, but 
have gradually given place to other modes of 
amusement, which, in the opinion of such good, 
wise people as aunt Amy, are far safer and better 
for us young people. But I will omit her moral- 
izing, and give some account of our ball, such as 
it was. 

Kate was perfectly beautiful in her snowy Swiss 
muslin, the rich blonde falling away from her ex- 
quisitely moulded neck and shoulders, the rich 
blood mantling her cheeks, and her full, dark eyes 
beaming with anticipation ; and, it must be con- 
fessed that when Nancy Stone twined the wreath 
of rose-buds around her hair, [ sighed involuntarily, 
to think I had refused to purchase its mate. 

Our partners called for us precisely as the clock 
struck seven. Six or eight girls, who had arrived 
a few minutes before us, were in the little room set 
apart as the ladies’ dressing room, busily fizin, as 
it is called. Some were changing their shoes, 
others were whirling over the pile of cloaks and 
shawls, in search of some missing pocket handker- 
chief or ribbon, asking repeatedly who had seen it, 
but never waiting for an answer. Three or four 
were doing their best to make the little bit of a 
mirror reflect all their pretty faces at once, and 
tongues worked as busily as hands, while each 
smoothed her hair and adjusted her dress. 

The ball-room was a spacious hall, ornamented 
with evergreens and lighted with numberless can- 
dles, fixed against the wall in tin sconces, and, as 
we entered, our eyes were made very sensible of its 
gay papering and the flaunting curtains of bright 
chintz, trimmed with white fringe, which hung 
over the window. On a slightly elevated seat at 
the upper end of the hall sat old Cato, the black 
fiddler. He was tuning his fiddle, with an air of 
the most philosophic gravity, regardless of the oft 
repeated ‘* Do make haste, Cato!” from the group 
around him. To judge from the time he was at 
work on it, his fiddle ought to have been prepared 
to stay tuned a long time, for the landlord finished 
a story he was relating when we came in, to a 
merry group around the fire, and the girls had time 
to settle the respective merits of tight sleeves and 
full sleeves, full waists and plain waists, before two 
or three rapid sweeps of his bow and a stamp of 
his foot announced that old Cato was ready for 
action. Then, *‘ What tune shall we have?” was 
the important question. 

“Tsay, uncle Cato, give us the ‘ Two Sisters,’ ” 
cried the waggish Alfred Benton, glancing at his 
pretty partner, Fanny Graves. She and her twin 
sister Mary were his especial favorites, as was well 
known to the whole village. 

‘No, no, Alfred,” said Fanny, “let us have 
Money-musk,” 
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‘‘ Fisher’s Hornpipe!” cried out another; “let 
us have Fisher’s Hornpipe ! ” 

But Fanny’s taste prevailed, and presently a reel 
of eight began to move with great spirit to the mu- 
sic of Money-musk. My partner, Mr. Hinton, was 
a very intelligent and agreeable young man; but 
this evening he seemed unusually silent and dis- 
trait. My vanity might have been piqued, had I 
not called to mind, very opportunely, the remarks 
occasioned by the magazine the evening previous. 
I knew that circumstances made it impossible for 
Susan to attend the ball, and I learned afterward 
that he had attended only in compliance with her 
very earnest request. 

After dancing a few times we seated ourselves 
and watched the others; and, while we did so, we 
discovered many a secret of personal feeling, peep- 
ing out in stolen glances, half whispered questions, 
replies cut short ere half uttered, and short, mur- 
mured conversations between partners, as they 
stood at the foot of the figure, waiting their turn to 
dance. The girls were beautiful with pleasure, 
and some of them displayed a grace of motion 
which many of the most fashionable ladies of the 
city might have envied, without ever being able to 
equal it; and if, as Lord Byron says, small hands 
and feet be an evidence of rank, some of those fair 
girls might have claimed a place by the side of 
royalty itself; for many of those small feet which 
so merrily kept time to the music of old Cato’s 
fiddle, would not have lost by comparison with 
those of the English Queen, which have been so 
much celebrated by her dutiful subjects. 

All went pleasantly ; each in turn had his fa- 
vorite tune, and Cato sat guijing the movements 
of the company with his fiddle-stick, with some- 
thing of the majesty of a king on his throne. 
There was no display of envy, jealousy or malice, 
and, if any of the company entertained these bad 
passions, they had at least the good manners to 
restrain the expression of them. It was abvut 
twelve o’clock before we left, and we all went 
home, fully persuaded that our ball had excelled 
anything of the kind that had ever before appeared 
in Denham. 

The next morning we did not meet aunt Amy 
at breakfast. She had gone out, and it was nearly 
noon before she returned. To tell the whole truth, 
we did not wake until it was very late. We were 
full of the ball, and when she returned Kate imme- 
diately began to give her a lively description of it. 
She ran on merrily :— 

“For once, aunt Amy, the city maid’s anticipa- 
tions were realized. My wreath did wonders. 
Henry Smith said I looked like a morning glory. 
I should not be surprised at receiving proposals, 
before night, from half the young men that were 
present. But I shall refer them all to you, so 
don’t be frightened.” 
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‘“¢ And so, girls, you were happy last night,” said **T have paid your bill and redeemed the cow, ° 
she, rather gravely. Kate,” was the reply; “ and I have done some- ; 
“ Oh, yes!” we exclaimed, “ we only wish that ¢{ thing to supply their present necessities. But they ; 
you could have been here to see us when we were $ will need farther assistance, and you shall be al- : 
dressed.” lowed to contribute, when you receive a remit- ; 
‘‘ Then it may, perhaps, not be amiss for you to tance from home.” : 
know that some of your friends are very sorrowful. { “Oh! yes, aunt, I have been thoughtless and ; 
I have just returned from the widow Allis’s, where wicked, but I shall never, never forget this!” ; 
they are all in affliction to-day, instead of being We went tinmediately to call on the Allis family, ; 
very happy, as they had expected. It seems they | and do what we could for their comfort. But the 
have for some time owed Mr. Bradley some money, next day Kate insisted on returning immediately to ; 
which Susan had hoped to pay last night. But $ New York. She was unusually silent and serious, $ 
she was unable to do so; and, as he is a rather > and seemed occupied with some concealed purpose. 3 
hard man, he has taken ‘their cow this morning. ; On reaching home she greeted her friends, and 
George, while riding on some errand connected then went to her father and said, with a show of $ 
with their difficulties, had a fall, and was brought } emotion that surprised him, “Pa, you are very 
home with a broken leg. They are very poor. 3 rich; you have a great deal of money, and you 
Susan seems disheartened, and unless they have must let me have a thousand dollars.” c 
help I do not know what is to become of them.” “‘ Why, Kate,” replied her father, “ what do you ; 
“Oh! they shall have help—we will help them % mean? Why do you make this strange request?” ; 
—I will write home—they shall not suffer from Her lips quivered and the tears came, as she > 
want ”’—exclaimed Kate. replied, “I will make a good use of the money. ; 
‘“‘ Kate,” said aunt Amy, taking both her hands, ; You must let me have it, and, if necessary, I will 
‘you are a thoughtless, but kind hearted girl. It ; go without dresses and work like the servants a ; 
has pained me to irs that you have in some } long while. But you have so much mecuey that ; 
measure occasioned their present troubles. If you : I know you can and will let me have it.’ $ 
had paid Susan’s bill yesterday, she could have Then, in answer to his inquiries, she gave hima 
paid Mr. Bradley, and George, instead of riding ; full account of Susan Allis. I have already said ; 
abroad to get that fall this morning, would have that Kate was an idol at home, and she might > 
been quietly at home, enjoying the holiday, to { have succeeded, had her request been less supported 
which they had all been looking forward. You } by good reasons. She obtained the money and $ 
have not done right by Susan. She had toiled for } sent it to Denham, to be given to Susan in sucha 
you in hope of the money, which to her wasa great 2} way as aunt Amy thought most proper. ; 
deal. She has denied herself of sleep to accom- The next fall we were summoned to Denham, $ 
modate you, and yet, while you were dressing for ~ to be present at Susan’s marriage with Mr. Hinton. . 
the ball, she was weeping with disappointment.” We joyfully accepted the invitation, and claimed 
No human heart was ever kinder than Kate’s. ; the pleasure of presenting Susan with a bridal 
No wind harp ever trembled more readily to the dress. Kate, who still regarded her as a protegé, ° 
zephyrs thap her bosom to a tale of suffering and iH prepared a load of presents. They were married ; 
sorrow. Her greatest fault—I was about to say >} in Mr. Hinton’s new house, Kate and I officiating ~ 
her only fault—was thoughtlessness. She admired ¢ as bride’s maids; and I know not which was the } 
and loved Susan Allis. Her face quivered, as her ; happier, Susan, as she uttered those vows which ° 
aunt spoke. She began :— : united her to one every way worthy of her gentle ; 
“Oh! aunt Amy”—but she could not go on, > heart, or Kate, as she stood by her side, in the | 
and laying her face in the old lady’s lap, she sobbed. 3 same Swiss muslia which was so closely connected { 
At length she started up and said, “ My money is 3 with the lesson she had learned, and gazed on their 
all gone, aunt, but I must have some instantly. happy faces, with the feeling that she had done 
You must lend me fifty dollars.” aia aoe to procure their present bliss. ; 
| 

MY SHiLpuoedince HOME. 

BY OWEN G. WARREN. ; 

: 

TiuERe is one spot still unforgot, These scenes of yore I still live o'er, ? 

My childhood’s happy home : Whee when life first began, 5 

And still aruund that hallowed greand Uuknowing aught of care or thought, : 

My spirit loves to roam. 1 wished myself a man. 2 

In all the lore of memory’s store, Time cannot bring a second spring ; 
Hoarded with pain and tears, ‘To temper auturan’s blast, ; 

The dearest thought is of that spot Nor bid the flowers of summer hours : 

Where passed my early years. Their perfume o’er it cast. ; 
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IRISH LEGENDS. 





BY H. P. GRATTAN, COMEDIAN, MEMBER OF THE LONDON DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 





NO. Il.—‘*THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY.” 


“The Lake of Killarney!” 

Oh, lovely Kate Kearney 
With all her sly witcheries seems to appear. 
Again in my fancy the rich notes I hear 
Of Vestris, and Waylet, anc sweet mistress Wood, 
As I write the dear name! Years have passed since I stood 
In the spring-time of life in that fondly loved isle ; 
When my heart knew but joy, and my lips could but smile, 
When the sunshine appeared as the sunshine alone, 
And I reck’d not the darkness, when sunshine was gone— 
For I knew not, and cared not, for sorrow; and night 
Brought with it its jewels—stars glittering bright 
In the gemmed sky above, which then seemed to me 
Pure thrones for the spirits whom death had set free. 
Times have changed! I no longer can gaze on the sun 
But the shadow appears! Oh, those gay days are gone 
When hope was all hope, and her dreams were all fair— 
She now barely turns the scale; haggard despair 
Scarcely keeps from my breast, as [ think of the past ; 
But cheat as she is, “ I'll hope-on till the last!” 

“Och! none of your blarney ; 

What's this to Killarney ?”’ 

What, indeed? well, here goes! mind I don’t know the date 
Of the legend I’m now sitting down to relate ; 
And moreover [ don’t mean to bother my pate 
By searching old chronicles, records or papers; 
(An excellent plan for securing the vapors,) 
And so to avoid all this nonsense and bother, 
The period I fix on is ‘ sometime or other." 
There dwelt, in a beautiful city, which stood, 
Where now there appears but Killarney's deep flood, 
An elegant King as you'd wish to behold, 
In a palace, crammed choke full of jewels and gold, 
Silver tea-pots, and milk jugs, and great big tureens, 
And ladles like those which in pantomime scenes 

The clown 

To knock down 
Always uses, when basting the poor Pantaloons— 
And castors, and egg cups, and fiddle head spoons, 
And small cups, and tall cups, and goblets, and flagons, 
Engraven with serpents, and lions and dragons ; 

In short, 

Every sort 
Of beautiful golden and silver utensil 
That was ever described by a goose quill or pencil ; 

Besides other fine things, 

Choice brooches, and rings 
For his fingers and thumb, sleeve buttons and studs, 
And all sorts of stars, to cover his “‘ duds "— 
And by dad! ’twas a wonderful sight to behold 
On the top of his head his big crown of gold. 
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Now it must'nt be hid 
That the King was a wid- 
Ower, and was blest with one beautiful daughter, 
And suitors from all parts of everywhere sought her. 
Tis well myself knows to describe her’s my duty ; 
But murder alive! sure she was such a beauty 
I own [’m dead bate! The sunbeams are poor, 
Cumpared to her eyes ; I don’t think Tommy Moore 
— And it’s he that’s a dab at soft soaping the ladies— 
Would venture on that. Though I frequently rade his 
Veries, and sonnets, I think “‘ serenade” is 
His forte, and why not? If music has power 
It must be when heard at the calm, moonlight hour— 
When the stars are awake, and bad passions asleep, 
And bright eyes from lattices smilingly peep, 
And fe ucy puts words to each beautiful sound. 
Oh! what would I give once more for the bound 
Of exquisite rapture that thrills through the breast, 
When the heart finds its first, purest passion is blest! 
Long yeirs may pass by, dark sorrows may come— 
Friends and kindred forsake us, e’en infancy’s home 
Be forgoii2n, unheeded, but never while life 
Holds its sway in this chaos of turmoil and strife 
Can its pleasures or pains the remembrance remove 
Of that gem of the heart, its first, holiest love! 
How’s this I’m digressing ? 
Faith, a mighty good dressing 
I deserve for my pains. 
My wool-gathering brains 
Have led me astray, 
Och hone! well-a-day— 
Why, I'm at it again, 
You dla-guard of a pen, 
Go back to your duty. Well, reader, the father 
Of this sweet young lady had very much rather 
She wouldn't get married at chapel or minster, 
At all, but continue to live as a spinster, 
At home with himself; and he hit on a plan 
He thought at a distance would keep any man. 
He said he had taken a million of vows 
The suitor who wanted his child to espouse 
Should clear at a leap a murdering jump, 
From one rock to another, or missing that, plump 
Some twenty score yards on the sharp pointed stones, 
Which he'd find an unpleasant retreat for bis bones. 
Well you'd think 
All would shrink 
From risking their necks at the dangerous trial ; 
But no— if they chanced the sweet Princess to spy— all 
Fear left each heart— 
They prepared for the start ; 
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And bad luck to the place, at least thirty young men 
Leaped down there that never more leaped up again. 
It happened, one night, 
When the moonbeams were bright 
And the Princess was out for a walk in the garden, 
That Brian O'Brian, first begging her pardon 
For taking the liberty, said he had heard 
So much of her beauty, he thought folks had erred ; 
So he made bold to steal there, to use his own eyes, 
And he swore by all good, were they ten times the size, 
They'd be no use at all, 
But then ten times too small 
To gaze on the graces which bountiful nature 
Had lavished upon such an elegant crature. 
The Princess was pleased, but affected to cough, 
And in tones that said ‘‘ don’t go” she ordered him off. 
He sighed out, “ I’m going,” and so, by the powers, 
He sighed at the end of two mighty sweet hours ; 
He’d been vowing and swearing he'd die, out of spite, 
If she wouldn’t walk out there the very next night— 
Which she did, and the next, and the next, and the next! 
For she loved him, and sadly her bosom was vexed, 
And wildly her fond heart would flutter and thump 
’Neath the boddice, whenever she thought of the jump 
He must take 
For her sake. 
She spoke to the King, but the obstinate pump 
Stuck tight to the vow 
She detested so now. 
In secret she wept, 
And sadly she kept 
Her promise to meet vocnz O'Brian that night. 
He marked her pale face in the silver moonlight, 
That light of all lights for a lover, which seems 
To heighten each beauty beneath its soft beams. _ 
Like a sorrowing angel she looked, and he pressed 
Her fairy-like form to his true, loving breast— 
“You've been weeping, a cushla! Why, then, is it you 
Would gem your sweet eyes with clear pearls, like the dew 
When it falls on the violet’s beautiful hue ?” 
“Oh! Brian, I’m sad! would we never had met! 
Or that now, even now, thou could’st wholly forget 
The vows I have pledged! the heart I have given 
To thee!” ‘When I do, then forgotten of Heaven 
Be I and be mine!” 
“T can never be thine; 
Thou know’st not the danger!” “TI do, love, and laugh ; 
’Tis but child’s play to me; the wild mountain path 
I have clambered from infancy ; banish this sorrow-- 
Thou'lt be mine, and for life, my soul’s idol, to-morrow!” 
Next day, when his majesty sat in divan, 
He was told that a good looking, decent young man 
Was waiting to see him; the King gave a nod 
To a gentleman usher called “ mister black rod,” 
Who backed from the presence and whispered the sentry 
That marched with his sword drawn in front of the entry, 
Who taking his cue from the courtier like Mentor, 
Bawled out in a voice that would silence a Stentor 
“ For all sorts of people to go from the door 
And let Brian O'Brian come up to the ‘ fore.’ ” 
And then, right and left, came a deuce of a rush, 
Which was made by the tag-rag, who all tried to push 
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Their neighbors behind them, securing good places, 
To look at the visitor, as still the case is 
At balls and reviews, Punch and Judy, and races. 
Then bowing, and scraping, and turning his toes 
Straight out, like a peacock, black rod slowly goes 
To the foot of the throne, 
Where, standing alone, 
He left Brian O’Brian, who, quicker than thought, or 
Almost the lightning, demanded the daughter 
His majesty fathere}, declaring his wife 
He'd make her 
And take her 
“ For better, for worse, good or bad, and for life.”’ 
I vow and declare, 
If you'd seen the king stare, 
That every hair 
On the top of your head would have stood bolt upright, 
As if you were gazing on elfin or sprite. 
And I'll be on my oath that I don’t tell a big 
Fib, when I say, the prime minister's wig, 
As its wearer indulged in a credulous whistle, 
Uncurled, of itself, to the very inst bristle, 
And hung like the tail of a cat on his shoulders, 
To the wonder and dread of the awe-struck beholders. 
“ By this and by that! 
But you seem mighty pat 
At making requests ; 
So, as few words are best, 
You can have her; that is, if without the assistance 
Of aught but your legs, you can master the distance 
Between the two crags 
Marked out by the flags 
You see from that window ; but take my advice 
And, young man, cut your stick home again in a trice, 
For you'll find to your cost, it’s by no means a nice 
Place to stumble 
And tumble 
From the top to the bottom—it’s bad fur the bones, 
I’m thinking you'll find the sharp ‘points of them stones. 
Be warned, then, my lad, ere you take your long sleep, 
And remember the proverb, ‘ First look and then leap.’ ” 
Brian shouted “ content,”’ 
And away the crowd went, 
Convinced the rash youth was already bespoken, 
And booking his neck as infallibly broken. 
All the Misses 
Cried “ this is 
Most sad, 
And too bad— 
Oh! why must another good looking young man 
Be killed by his majesty’s obstinate plan ? 
His feelings are small, 
If he’s any at all— 
Sure thirty nice beaus we poor maidens have lost. 
It’s himself, then, in love that has never been crossed, 
Any more than that gulph—Oh, it’s all mighty fine 
For his daughter to get one, but faith, twenty-nine 
Have no right to be wasted, it’s we that well know 
Husbands ain’t over plenty, as present times go! 
Och hone! 
It’s ulone 
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We'll be left at this rate all the days of our lives, 
For what will dead gentlemen want with live wives ?”’ 
They arrived at the spot, and the crowd was immense! 
For somehow or other, there’s always intense 
Wishing and longing to see a man try 
Any feat, ifthe odds should be great that he'll die. 
All were anxious young Brian O’ Brian to scan— 
‘‘ Indeed and indeed, he’s a mighty smart man, 
And looks like a jumper, although to my taste 
I think he’s a trifle too slim in the waist ; 
I remember the last chap we had here that tried 
His luck, broke a little too much on this side, 
And the one before him ’’—here the speech was cut short 
By a flourish that spoke the approach of the court. 
The conditions were named, 
And a herald proclaimed 
The time had now come ; 
The trumpet and drum 
Sounded loud ; and the King led the lad to the brink 
Of the frightful abyss! His heart did not shrink 
From the danger; but boldly he seemed to defy 
The terrible chasm! Pride lighted his eye 
As the King said, “‘ See there, 
And now jump if you dare!”’ 
All bright was his smile, as he stealthily cast 
A glance at his love when her palfrey he passed ; 
She looked like the figure of patient despair ; 
Her white lips were parted, one deep, earnest prayer 
She offered on high, 
Not in words, for a sigh 
Stole her breath, as in agony mute she addressed 
Her prayer up to Heaven. Her prayer was blest! 
All are hushed, as young Brian prepares for the start— 
He is off! the blood seemed to rush from each heart, 
As the silent crowd gazed ; his feet o’er the ground 
Fled swift as the wild deer’s; one sinewy bound 
Cleared the frightful abyss! erect, safe and sound, 
For a moment he stood—then bowed to his bride, 
Cleared the wild gap again ; quick as thought, by her side 
He stood! and ’twas well, 
For, fainting, she fell 
From her horse in his arms. 
A’ he gazed on her charms, 
He exclaimed, “* She is mine—the prize cheaply is won,” 
And the mob and his majesty shouted, ““ Well done!”’ 
Then for him and the maid 
They all “ Hip hip burra’d, 
While their throats 
Would form notes, 
And when one and all were invited to dine 
By the King, they got up such a grand “ nine times nine,” 
With three “ little ones in’’ and ten “ one cheers more,”’ 
That had each had a lion to teach him to roar, 
I’m sure, from the sample, 
His glorious example 
Could not have improved, in volume or power, 
The shouts they repeated for more than an hour! 
The dinner bell rang— 
At the very first clang 
Away went the mob, with bright smiles on their faces, 
All tearing and puffing, as if running races 
For “ plates and for steaks "—and securing good places. 
VOL. Il.—5. 
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The King first sat down ; 
He'd his elegant crown 
On the top of his wig— 
And taking a big 
Swig at the “ poteen,”” bowed low to the party, 
And told them by all means to “eat and drink hearty.’’ 
Next to him sat the bride, 
And close by her side 
Young Brian O’Brian, and eyes never fell 
On a handsomer beau, or more beautiful belle! 
Left and right 
’T was a sight 
To see black rods, and white rods, and bishops, and earls, 
The chief justice, prime minister, sweet, laughing girls, 
Tough squires, snug farmers, lank hobbe-de-hoys, 
Grandfathers and mothers, small lasses and boys, 
In a kind of hodge-podge, accidentally mingled, 
While knives, forks and platters, all merrily jingled. 
There was no pride at all, 
Sure they drank, great and small, 
“ Long life’ to each other, 
Like sister and brother. 
When the cloth was withdrawn, and the people were dumb, 
All looking, and wondering what was to come, 
The prime minister rose 
On the tips of his toes, 
And said “ he’d a toast he’d be glad to propose.” 
He paused for a moment, and seemed overawed, 
(But that was all gammon,)—he hemm’d and he haw’d! 
Laid his hand on the part 
Of his waistcoat his heart 
Was supposed to beat under, 
Then roared out like thunder, 
“« Lords, ladies and commons, unused as I am 
To make publie speeches, (that, too, was a flam,) 
I feel it my duty, as well as delight, 
To address the assembly I see here to-night! 
A more brilliant assembly, I say without fear, 
Was never assembled! (all shouted, “ hear, hear! *’) 
I'll not take up your time on this joyful occasion 
By making a long-winded, tedious oration, 
But at once, as for speeches the time’s out of joint, 
By your lave I'll immediately come to the point, 
And give, ‘the saints bless 
The lovely Princess, 
And Brian, my buck, 
Here’s wishing you luck!’”’ 
When the bridegroom replied, 
Giving thanks for his bride, 
The mob shouted and roared, and his majesty cried, 
“ Enough of this blarney—by dad, I feel friskey ; 
Bring lemons, lump sugar, hot water and whiskey ; 
Sure to see you ail bappy’s my pride and delight— 
So here goes, my boys, for a rollicking night.”’ 
The ladies retired, the big bow] went round, 
Till of water there wasn’t a sup to be found ; 
The prime minister grew most outrageously fuddled, 
And black and white rod atrociously muddled ; 
The King stood it best, and lustily bawled 
For another “ matariel the valet he called 
Rushed out in an agony, knowing a trick 
His majesty had, if kept waiting, to kick 
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Waked by the swelling harmony 


Or melt in sadness or delight, 2 4 
Of winds, and woods, and waters, rushing by! | 


And smiling, feels the touching power of song! 


jay) 
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q iy 66 THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
. With hearty good will the first man who came It reached the King’s portal, ; 
+) In his way, without asking if he was to blame. Who frantic beheld ; 
4 And now I must tell The flood, and he yelled > 
ee The ill luck that befel : For a “ wherry,”’ a “funny,” a cutter or schooner, 
ae From his hurry. He ran to a little charmed well, A brig ora barge, a cork jacket—nay, sooner ; 
if Over which had been cast a most wonderful spell— Than drown like a rat ; 
| " It was this: Ifit chanced, after midnight’s dread hour, He’d have swapped for a hat, ; 
rn. Its mouth was uncovered, then no earthly power That saves people who wear from going clean down ° 
ih: 3 The city should save ; To the bottom, his beautiful, big golden crown. § 
4 44 *Twould sink neath the wave, All was vain! the next morning the clear lake alone 
sy ¢) On the wild waters dancing, whose terrible might Was seen, for forever the city was gone— 
ia? Should swallow the premises up in one night! 2 And I’ve heard my grandfather and other old people 
MES: The pitcher was full—loud the King called again—- Say many a time they’ve seen the church steeple, 
4 : The valet, distracted, rushed back, might and main, ; And tops of the houses, when waveless and clear ° 
: 2 For fear of the kicking, but oh! sad disaster, ; The waters laystill. And at night you may hear 
te): Though full fast he ran, the torrent ran faster 2 The sweet wail of the Princess, who far, far beneath, 
t Than ever did mortal! ; Wears her garland of love as the garland of death! 
ge —_—————> e<+ea——____—_ 
iB: 
a THE POWER OF SONG. 
gr 
ip 
+ oe BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. 
} itty Wuen yet was mute the sounding lyre, Thus as the magic numbers flow, ; 
4 a And human tongues had never learned We own the minstrel’s rapturous might ; 5 
-{ To syllable the melting fire, With him exult, or with him glow— 
ie Deep in the kindling heart inurned, With him embrace the ensanguined fight, q 
1 Pa The silent song transporting burned, ) 
¥ While, time forgotten, joins the throng, 


The old—the young—the sad—the gay— 
Alike forget the march of life ; 


At length, unchained, comes forth the songz, 
And fills the fond, delighted ear, 
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While listening crowds the notes prolong, 
And glow with ardor as they hear; 
Unloose the smile, restrain the tear, 

And feel new life awake the soul, 


The old dream of a younger day ; 
The young—of time, with rapture rife— 
The sad rise from their fearful strife ; 
The gay pause in their idle mirth, 


As on their hearts the sofiened measures roll, While leaps the song, a laughing angel, forth! 
» 
| Around the raptured child of song Whence is this soft, mysterious power, 





ee 


The kindling grace of harmony ? 
Like winds, that, stealing o’er the flower, 


In wonder kneel the changing crowd ;— 
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Hang on his silver-dropping tongue, 
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‘ Till by the magic measures bowed, Its fragrance pure bear gently by, 
* 4 They hail the strain with rapture loud ; Moves o'er our hearts the melody, 
i ie With sadness melt, or maddened fly, Waking the inborn sweetness there, 
F, Glowing with hate or wild with ecstacy! And coloring life with hues most rich and rare. 
: i" Thus did the Thracian minstrel bring Celestial harmonies there are, 
% Ha The 1ocks and forests dancing round ; That issued from the heavenly throne, : 
Y é "Y Thus did Tyratius wildly sing, When star first sweetly sang to star, 5 
ai While through his camp the tones resound ; As with their primal light they shone. 
cs The kindling warriors upward bound, Life, with its changes, is a tone 5 
oe And cry, “To arms!” and as they glow, Struck from the melody on high, 
‘ ! Rush with a shout upon the shrinking foe! Whose chorus vibrates through eternity ! ‘ 
"i ' The minstrel strikes his kindling lyre, Spirit of song! Thou art to me 
hf And sings of war and “ ladye-love,” The uttered sweetness of a soul 


Filled with a softening harmony ‘ 
And tenderness beyond control ! 2 
Long since into my heart thy influence stole, > 
Which beats in ceaseless melody Q 
With silent songs to love and truth and thee! 
Norwich, N. Y. 


How bold Sir Twain, with flashing ire, 
Long with the angry dragon strove ; 
Of daring feats in plain and grove, 
Till rattling armor drowns the song, 
And noisy valor animates the throng. 
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MESMERIC REVELATION. 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 





Wuatever doubt may still envelop the rationale 
of mesmerism, its startling facts are now almost 
universally admitted. Of these latter, those who 
doubt are your mere doubters by profession—an 
unprofitable and disreputable tribe. There can be 
no more absolute waste of time than the attempt 
to prove, at the present day, that man, by mere 
exercise of will, can so impress his fellow as to 
cast him into an abnormal condition, whose phe- 
nomena resemble very closely those of death, or 
at least resemble them more nearly than they do 
the phenomena of any other normal condition 
within our cognizance ; that, while in this state, 
the person so impressed employs only with effort, 
and then feebly, the external organs of sense, yet 
perceives, with keenly refined perception, and 
through channels supposed unknown, matters be- 
yond the scope of the physical organs; that, 
moreover, his intellectual! faculties are wonderfully 
exalted and invigorated ; that his sympathies with 
the person so impressing him are profound ; and, 
finally, that his susceptibility to the impression 
increases with its frequency, while, in the same 
proportion, the peculiar phenomena elicited are 
more extended and more pronounced. 

I say that these—which are the laws of mesmer- 
ism in its general features—it would be superero- 
gation to demonstrate ; nor shall I inflict upon 
my readers so needless a demonstration to-day. 
My purpose at present is a very different one 
indeed. I am impelled, even in the teeth of a 
world of prejudice, to detail without comment the 
very remarkable substance of a colloquy, occurring 
not many days ago between a sleep-waker and 
myself. 

I had been long in the habit of mesmerizing the 
person in question, (Mr. Vankirk,) and the usual 
acute susceptibility and exaltation of the mesimeric 
perception had supervened. For many months he 
had been laboring under confirmed phthsis, the 
more distressing effects of which had been relieved 
by my manipulations; and on the night of Wed- 
nesday, the fifteenth instant, I was summoned to 
his bedside. 

The invalid was suffering with acute pain in 
the region of the heart, and breathed with great 
difficulty, having all the ordinary symptoms of 
asthma. In spasms such as these he had usually 
found relief from the application of mustard to the 
nervous centres, but to-night this had been at- 
tempted in vain, 
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As I entered his room he greeted me with a 
cheerful smile, and although evidently in much 
bodily pain, appeared to be, mentally, quite at 
ease. 

“T sent for you to-night,” he said, “ not so 
much to administer to my bodily ailment as to 
satisfy me concerning certain psychal impressions 
which, of late, have occasioned me much anxiety 
and surprise. I need not tell you how sceptical I 
have hitherto been on the topic of the soul’s im- 
mortality. I cannot deny that there has always 
existed, as if in that very soul which I have been 
denying, a vague, half sentiment of its own exist- 
ence. But this half sentiment at no time amounted 
to conviction. With it my reason had nothing to 
do. All attempts at logical inquiry resulted, in- 
deed, in leaving me more sceptical than before. I 
had been advised to study Cousin. I studied him 
in his own works as well as in those of his Euro- 
pean and American echoes. The “Charles El- 
wood” of Mr. Brownson, for example, was placed 
in my hands. I read it with profound attention. 
Throughout I found it logical, but the portions 
which were not merely logical were unhappily the 
initial arguments of the disbelieving hero of the 
book. In his summing up it seemed evident to 
me that the reasoner had not even succeeded in 
convincing himself. His end had plainly forgotten 
his beginning, like the government of Trinculo. 
In short, I was not leng in perceiving that if man 
is to be intellectually convinced of his own immor- 
tality, he will never be so convinced by the mere 
abstractions which have been so long the fashion 
of the moralists of England, of France and of 
Germany. Abstractions may amuse and exercise, 
but take no hold upon the mind. Here upon 
earth, at least, philosophy, 1am persuaded, will 
always in vain call upon us to look upon qualities 
as things. The will may assent—the soul—the 
intellect, never. 

I repeat, then, that I only half felt, and never 
intellectually believed. But latterly there has beea 
a certain deepening of the feeling, until it has come 
so nearly to resemble the acquiescence of reason, 
that I find it difficult to distinguish between the 
two. I am enabled, too, plainly to trace this 
effect to the mesmeric influence. I cannot better 
explain my meaning than by the hypothesis that 
the mesmeric exaltation enables me to perceive a 
train of convincing ratiocination—a train which, 
in my abnormal existence, convinces, but which, 
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in full accordance with the mesmeric phenomena, 
does not extend, except through its effect, into my 
normal condition. In sleep-waking, the reasoning 
and its conclusion—the cause and its effect—are 
present together. In r.y natural state, the cause 
vanishing, the effect only, and perhaps only par- 
tially, remains. 

These considerations have led me to think that 
some good results might ensue from a series of 
well directed questions propounded to me: while 
mesmerized. You have often observed the pro- 
found self-cognizance evinced by the sleep-waker, 
the extensive knowledge he displays upon all points 
relating to the mesmeric condition itself ; and from 
this self-cognizance may be deduced hints for the 
proper conduct of a catechism. 

I consented of course to make this experiment. 
A few passes threw Mr. Vankirk into the mesmeric 
sleep. His breathing became immediately more 
easy, and he seemed to suffer no physical uneasi- 
ness. The following conversation then ensued. 
V. in the dialogue representing Mr. Vankirk, and 
P. myself. 

P. Are you asleep? 

V. Yes—no ; I would rather sleep more soundly. 

P. (After a few more pauses.) Do you sleep 
now ? 

V. Yes. 

P. Do you still feel the pain in your heart? 

V. No. 

P. How do you think your present illness will 
result ? 

V. (After long hesitation and speaking as if 
with effort.) I must die. 

P. Does the idea of death afflict you ? 

V. (Very quickly.) No—no! 

P. Are you pleased with the prospect ? 

V. If I were awake I should like to die, but 
now it is no matter. The mesmeric condition is 
so near death as to content me. 

P. I wish you would explain yourself, Mr. Van- 
kirk. 

V. I am willing to do so, but it requires more 
effort than I feel able to make. You do not ques- 
tion me properly. 

P. What then shall I ask ? 

V. You must begin at the beginning. 

P. The beginning ! but where is the beginning. 

V. You know that the beginning is Gop. [This 

*was said in a low, fluctuating tone, and with every 
sign of the most profound veneration.]} 

P. What then is God? 

V. (Hesitating for many minutes.) I cannot tell. 

P. Is not God spirit ? 

V. While I was awake I knew what you meant 
by “‘ spirit,” but now it seems only a word—such 
for instance as truth, beauty—a quality, I mean. 

P. Is not God immaterial ? 

V. There is no immateriality—it is a mere 
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word. That which is not matter is not at all, 
unless qualities are things. 

P. Is God, then, material ? 

V. No. [This reply startled me very much.| 

P. What then is he? 

V. (After a long pause, and mutteringly.) I 
see—but it is a thing difficult to tell. [Another 
long pause.] He is not spirit, for he exists. Nor 
is he matter, as you understand it. But there are 
gradations of matter of which man knows nothing ; 
the grosser impelling the finer, the finer pervading 
the grosser. ‘The atmosphere, for example, impels 
or modifies the electric principle, while the electric 
principle permeates the atmosphere. These gra- 
dations of matter increase in rarity or fineness, 
until we arrive at a matter unparticled—without 
particles—indivisible—one ; and here the law of 
impulsion and permeation is modified. The ulti- 
mate, or unparticled matter, not only permeates 
all things but impels all things—and thus is all 
things within itself. This matter is God. What 
men, vaguely attempt to embody in the word 
“ thought,” is this matter in motion. 

P. The metaphysicians maintain that all action 
is reducible to motion and thinking, and that the 
latter is the origin of the former. 

V. Yes; and I now see the confusion of idea. 
Motion is the action of mind—not of thinking. 
The unparticled matter, or God, in quiescence, is 
(as nearly as we can conceive it) what men call 
mind. And the power of self-movement (equivalent 
in effect to human volition) is, in the unparticled 
matter, the result of its unity and omniprevalence ; 
how, I know not, and now clearly see that I shal! 
never know. But the unparticled matter, set in 
motion by a law, or quality, existing within itself, 
is thinking. 

P. Can you give me no more precise idea of 
what you term the unparticled matter ? 

V. The matters of which man is cognizant 
escape the senses in gradation. We have, for ex- 
ample, a metal, a piece of wood, a drop of water, 
the atmosphere, a gas, caloric, light, electricity, 
the luminiferous ether. Now we call all these 
things matter, and embrace all matter in one 
general definition ; but in spite of this, there can 
be no two ideas more essentially distinct than that 
which we attach to a metal, and that which we 
attach to the luminiferous ether. When we reach 
the latter, we feel an almost irresistible inclination 
to class it with spirit, or with nihility. The only 
consideration which restrains us is our conception 
of its atomic constitution; and here, evea, we 
have to seek aid from our notion of an atom, pos- 
sessing in infinite minuteness, solidity, palpability, 
weight. Destroy the idea of the atomic constitu- 
tion and we should no longer be able to regard the 
ether as an entity, or at least as matter. For want 
of a better word we might term it spirit. Take, 
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now, a step beyond the luminiferous ether—con- 
ceive a matter as much more rare than the ether 
as this ether is more rare than the metal, and we 
arrive at once (in spite of all the school dogmas) 
at a wnique mass—at unparticled matter. For, 
although we may admit infinite littleness in the 
atoms themselves, the infinitude of littleness in the 
spaces between them is an absurdity. There will 
be a point—there will be a degree of rarity, at 
which, if the atoms are sufficiently numerous, the 
interspaces must vanish, and the mass absolutely 
coalesce. But the consideration of the atomic 
construction being now taken away, the nature of 
the mass inevitably glides into what we conceive 
of spirit. It is clear, however, that it is as fully 
matter as before. The truth is, it is impossible to 
conceive spirit, since it is impossible to imagine 
what is not. When we flatter ourselves that we 
have formed its conception, we have merely de- 
ceived our understanding by the consideration of 
infinitely rarefied matter. 

P. But, in all this, is there nothing of irrever- 
ence? [I was forced to repeat this question before 
the sleep-waker fully comprehended my meaning,] 

V. Can you say why matter should be less rev- 
erenced than mind? But you forget that the mat- 
ter of which I speak is, in all respects, the very 
“mind” or “spirit” of the schools, so far as 
regards its high capacities, and is, moreover, the 
‘¢ matter’ of these schools at the same time. God, 
with all the powers attributed to spirit, is but the 
perfection of matter. 

P. You assert, then, that the unparticled matter, 
in motion, is thought ? 

V. In general, this motion is the universal thought 
of the universal mind. This thought creates. All 
created things are but the thoughts of God. 

P. You say “ in general.” 

V. Yes. The universal mind is God. For new 
individualities, matter is necessary. 

P. But you now speak of “ mind” and “ matter” 
as do the metaphysicians. 

V. Yes—to avoid confusion. When I say 
“mind,” I mean the unparticled or ultimate matter ; 
by “ matter,” I intend all else. 

P. You were saying that “ for new individuali- 
ties matter is necessary.” 

V. Yes; for mind, existing unincorporate, is 
merely God. T'o create individual, thinking beings, 
it was necessary to incarnate portions of the divine 
mind. Thus man is individualized. Divested of 
corporate investiture, he were God. Now, the 
particular motion of the incarnated portions of the 
unparticled matter is the thought of man; as the 
motion of the whole is that of God. 

P. You say that divested of the body man will 
be God? 

V. (After much hesitation.) I could not have 
said this ; it is an absurdity. 
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P. (Referring to my notes.) You did say that 
‘ divested of corporate investiture man were God.” 

V. And this is true. Man thus divested would 
be God—would be unindividualized. But he can 
never be thus divested—at least never will be— 
else we must imagine an action of God returning 
upon itself—a purposeless and futile action. Man 
is a creature. Creatures are thoughts of God. It 
is the nature of thought to be irrevocable. 

P. I do not comprehend. You say that man 
will never put off the body ? 

V. I say that he will never be bodiless. 

P. Explain. 

V. There are two bodies—the rudimental and 
the complete ; corresponding with the two condi- 
tions of the worm and the butterfly. What we call 
“‘ death,” is but the painful metamorphosis. Our 
present incarnation is progressive, preparatory, 
temporary. Our future is perfected, ultimate, im- 
mortal. The ultimate life is the full design. 

P. But of the worm’s metamorphosis we are 
palpably cognizant. 

V. We, certainly—but not the worm. The 
matter of which our rudimental body is composed, 
is within the ken of the organs of that body ; or 
more distinctly our rudimenta! organs are adapted to 
the matter of which is formed the rudimental body ; 
but not to that of which the ultimate is composed. 
The ultimate body thus escapes our rudimental 
senses, and we perceive only the shell which falls 
in decaying from the inner form; not that inner 
form itself; but this inner form, as well as the 
shell, is appreciable by those who have already ac- 
quired the ultimate life. 

P. You have often said that the mesmeric state 
very nearly resembled death. How is this? 

V. When I say that it resembles death, I mean 
that it resembles the ultimate life ; for the senses 
of my rudimental life are in abeyance, and I per- 
ceive external things directly, without organs, 
through a medium which I shall employ in the 
ultimate, unorganized life. 

P. Unorganized ? 

V. Yes; organs are contrivances by which the 
individual is brought into sensible relation with 
particular classes and forms of matter, to the ex- 
clusion of other classes and forms. The organs of 
man are adapted to his rudimental condition, and 
to that only ; his ultimate condition, being unorgan- 
ized, is of unlimited comprehension in all points 
but one—the nature of the volftfn, or motion, of 
the unparticled matter. You will have a distinct 
idea of the ultimate body by conceiving it to be 
entire brain. This it is not; but a conception of 
this nature will bring you near to a comprehension 
of what it is. A luminous body imparts vibration 
to the luminiferous ether. The vibrations generate 
similar ones within the retina, which again com- 
municate similar ones to the optic nerve. The 
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nerve conveys similar ones to the brain ; the brain, 
also, similar ones to the unparticled matter which 
permeates it. The motion of this latter is thought, 
This 
is the mode by which the mind of the rudimental 
life communicates with the external world ; and 
this external world is limited, through the idiosyn- 
crasy of the organs. But in the ultimate, unorga- 
nized life, the external world reaches the whole 
body, (which is of a substance having affinity to 
brain, as I have said,) with no other intervention 
than that of an infinitely rarer ether than even the 
luminiferous ; and to this ether—in unison with 
it—the whole body vibrates, setting in motion the 
unparticled matter which permeates it. It is to 


_ the absence of idiosyncratic organs, therefore, that 


we must attribute the nearly unlimited perception 
of the ultimate life. To rudimental beings, organs 
are the cages necessary to confine them until fledged. 
P. You speak of rudimental “beings.” Are 
there other rudimental thinking beings than man ? 
V. The multitudinous conglomeration of rare 
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matter into nebule, planets, suns and other bodies 
which are neither nebule, suns, nor planets, is for 
the sole purpose of supplying pabulwm for the idi- 
osyncrasy of the organs of an infinity of rudimental 
beings. But for the necessity of the rudimental, 
prior to the ultimate life, there would have been 
no bodies such as these. Each of these is tenanted 
by a distinct variety of organic, rudimental, think- 
ing creatures. In all, the organs vary with the 
features of the place tenanted. At death, or meta- 
morphosis, these creatures, enjoying the ultimate 
life, and cognizant of all secrets but the one, per- 
vade at pleasure the weird dominions of the infinite. 

As the sleep-waker pronounced these latter 
words, in a feeble tone, I observed upon his coun- 
tenance a singular expression, which somewhat 
alarmed me, and induced me to awake him at 
once. No sooner had I done this, than, witha 
bright smile irradiating all his features, he fell back 
upon his pillow and expired. I noticed that in 
less than a minute afterward his corpse had all 
the stern rigidity of stone. 
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THE CITY OF THE FOUNTAINS. 





BY F. L. HAGADORN. 





TuE empire city of the Empire State, 

Claiming a title still more proud and great, 

(“The grand emporium of the Western World,’’) 
Has yet another badge in her escutcheon twirled ! 


In times agone she revelled in the fame 

Of blending Erie’s with the Hudson’s name ; 
Nay—she (’tis whispered by her own fair daughters) 
Was present at the mingling of the waters! 
Rending the air with her exulting cries 

And surfeiting herself with ecstasies— 
Deeming her cup of honor overflown, 

Her toppling wreaths and chaplets overgrown, 
Her stores of fame piled to the upper clouds, 
Her tribute borne by emulating crowds, 
Herself immersed in glory, to the chin, 

Like some inebriate in a pipe of gin! 


But still ambition lights her feverish eye, 

And fresher garlands wake her ecstasy ; 

New honors come,and newer titles shroud 

Her homely nani in a kindly cloud, 

And echoing o’er our palisades and mountains 
Comes a new name—“ The City of the Fountains.” 


The Croton is our Croton now; her charms 

Lie fondly passive in our city’s arms. 

Enticed by us from the wild woodland home 
Through whose loved precincts she was wont to roam, 
In childish purity and virgin grace, 

Lifting to heaven alone her radiant face, 
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She is our fondling now—our gentle ward— 
Claiming a portion at our daily board! 


Reared in the sylvan glades and rocky dels, 
Where gentle spirits weave their mystic spells, 
Leaving her native channels, and with art 
Straight wending toward our proud and bristling mart, 
Her virgin wavelets gallantly upborne 

By pompous aqueducts, or meanly shorn 

Of their own freedom, deviously led 

Where art has channelled them a narrow bed 
In the cold earth, where not one truant ray 
Tells of the glorious monarch of the day ; 

Or rushing gladly from her living tomb, 

Her gentle waves their sylvan sports resume, 
Lifting their joyous heads in mighty pools 
Fashioned by art’s undeviating rules ; 

Or plunged again beneath the solid ground 
Struggling in vain within each narrow bound, 
Rushing distracted through the iron veins 
Which irrigate the city’s wide domains, 

Until her pent-up waters once more rise 

To greet the free-born air and open skies, 
And starting gaily from the imposing fount 

In joyous freedom up toward heaven mount; 
Casting their spray into the sunny air 

And throwing beauty on her rainbows there ! 
She is our city’s last and fondest pride— 
Manhatta’s sister— Hudson's mystic bride. 
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MAHMOUD’S COURTSHIP. 





BY MISS M. G. QUINCY. 





Ir was the joyous No Roz, and nature, starting 
from her long repose, donned a new mantle to 
grace the festival. On the spot selected for its 
celebration a pavilion was erected for the Shah, 
brilliant with its many decorations, and defended 
by a high breast-work of wrought steel, manned 
by a detachment of household troops. At the en- 
trance two towers were constructed of the arms 
won in Indian warfare, while above them waved 
the thousand banners taken on the same battle 
fields. 

Within it was scarcely less gorgeous and impos- 
ing. It comprised a hall of audience, a banqueting 
hall and sleeping room, separated from each other 
by a net-work of Damascus blades, gleaming fear- 
fully in the red light thrown from the crimson 
covering. The former of these apartments held 
the throne of state—a sleeping lion, of solid gold, 
the floors were piled with carpets, and brocades 
swept around pillars so slender that they seemed 
designed rather for ornament than use. 

Behind and upon either side were arranged 
pavilions scarcely less regal, terminated by an 
immense square for military purposes, around 
which, farther than the eye could reach, extended 
the black and white felt tents of the soldiery. On 
the first morning of the feast every man in that 
vast encampment stood at his charger’s head, pa- 
tient, and motionless as a statue, 

It was with an unusual elation of spirits that 
Mahmoud took his way toward this exhibition of 
imperial power. He was preceded by his favorite 
body guard, gaily attired in a manner half military, 
half civil. ‘Their steel corselets gleaming out at 
intervals from beneath loose robes of colored silk, 
their sabres girded with sashes of the same mate- 
rial, and their arrows, polished till they shone like 
shafts of silver. Their horses were jet black, and 
their smooth sides, glittering like ebony, contrasted 
finely with the richly embossed saddles. 

The Shah knew well the necessity of occasional 
display among his splendor-loving people. His 
cap, sabre-hilt and scabbard blazed with diamonds, 
and the head-stall of his Arabian was studded with 
jewels—long the chief ornaments of the deity of 
Sumnaut. A train of nobles completed his escort, 
decked with the spoils of conquered provinces, and 
the ransom of more than one Eastern monarch. 

The shadow of the banners had just touched the 
foremost rank of the cavalry, when, suddenly 
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wheeling to the right and left, discharging arrows 
in the Parthian fashion, they left room for the 
Shah to advance; an instant more, and again 
wheeling, amidst a second flight of arrows, until 
their extremes had changed places, with loud shouts 
they dashed into the rear. 

Then troop after troop, formed in the square 
behind, passed in review; not, indeed with the 
precision of the nicely trained bands of the West, 
but with a martial boldness, a practised celerity, 
and an occasional display of fierce courage, which 
rendered them scarcely less formidable combatants. 
Marshalled by wild, shrill music came the vindic- 
tive Turkoman and nomad Feliantee, the more 
civilized men of Irak and the Caspian, and valiant 
Kurds armed like the chivalry of Europe, and at- 
tended by page or squire. 

The banquet followed, embracing all the luxu- 
ries which a kingdom enjoying every variety of 
climate could afford, and there were presented the 
tribute from the different districts, and gifts from 
all who claimed a right to appear in the royal 
presence ; unwilling donors who reluctantly offered 
what they dared not withhold. Bags of tomans, 
beautiful slaves, the choicest and fleetest Arabian 
horses, pyramids of shawls, carpets and sabres, 
perfumes and gems, filled the pavilion and its in- 
closure. 

But Mahmoud, though not free from avarice, 
looked round with indifference ; and, leaving the 
revellers with something of satiety, rapidly returned 
to his palace. 
the nobles, who, on discovering his intention, had 
hastily followed him, but strode by with frowning 
brow and haughty step to his private cabinet. 

The sunlight lingered among the clustering flow- 
ers and interlacing tendrils of the ornamented ceil- 
ing, played over the lofty columns, and lit up the 
gilded lattice which alone separated it from the 
garden. But the profound quiet, the soft glow, the 
breath of spring, he heeded not, and lay on the 
cushions restless and irritable, dissatisfied with 
himself and with the world. 

The solitude he at first sought became weari- 
some, and, at the touch of a hidden spring, a crowd 
of lovely beings hovered round him. There were 
tall, dark beauties from the mountain recesses of 
Afghanistan, brilliant Georgians, delicate Circas- 
sians and young Cashmerians, snatched from their 
sports among the fragrant flowers of their happy 
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valley. But the gay group displeased equally with 
the silence, and he impatiently motioned them 
away. 

Gradually his uneasiness was allayed, and a mel- 
ancholy feeling, undefined yet painful, was stealing 
over him, when, in an adjoining saloon, rose sooth- 
ingly the warblings of a bird-like voice. Sweet 
and low it was, and the songstress seemed seeking 
some touching cadence among the half forgotten 
strains of her distant clime. Sadder and sadder 
grew the lay, deeply and more deeply mournful, 
and then came tbe refrain, “‘ Not loved,” “ Not 
loved,” slowly, slowly, with the thrilling melody of 
breaking harp ‘rings. 

The music reached the very soul of Mahmoud, 
and, covering his face, he murmured—* It is even 
thus; Allah has revealed to me the want. Lie 
thou there,” he exclaimed, snatching off the crown 
which bound his forehead too lightly—* Lie there, 
thou bauble! Thou hast robbed me of heaven’s 
best gift, and the monarch of Persia is the poorest 
man in his own kingdom !” 

Scarcely had he spoken when his attention was 
arrested by a conversation between his minister 
and an officer of the court. 

‘I tell you she shall be mine. Her brow is 
‘ pure as the lotus,’ her eyes beautiful as the ga- 
zelle’s, her voice like the bulbul’s, and her heart 
warm as the poet’s tale.” 

“ And it is precisely for this last reason that 
your boast is vain. She is a very god to her father, 
and he vows by the prophet’s beard, she shall 
marry whom she will ; nor can aught, either of air, 
earth or ocean, tempt him to break that vow.” 

‘‘A gold arrow seldom misses its aim, a steel 
one, never.” 

* Yet, pause; Mahmoud, if unjust himself, will 
not suffer injustice in others, and your head would 
soon follow the flight of your cap and ink horn. 

“ When the foot of a brave man is once upon 
the ladder he climbs it, though Azrael himself 
stands at the top.” 

Mahmoud smiled significantly, and soon held a 
consultation upon certain topics not usually dis- 
cussed in the imperial cabinet. 





Two hours afterward a man, closely wrapped 
in a mantle, issued from the Palace of Felicity. 
He cast no glance at the stately buildings which 
had sprung up like magic under the sway of Mah- 
moud, he bent no look on the mosque he had 
erected, more gorgeous than aught ever dedicated 
to Moslem worship, he did not hear the noisy dis- 
cussions of his college of learned men gathered in 
the dwelling of Oonduri, nor did he listen to the 
camel driver behind him, who trolled lustily the 
last sonnet of the renowned Ferdusi. With an 
eagerness totally unlike the careless haste of the 
servants of despotic power, he hurried on, and, 
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leaving the city behind him, took his way to the 
quarters of Israel, the ambassador of the Turko- 
mans. 

It consisted of a semicircle of tents, and now 
presented an appearance of bustle and activity. 
Horses, just turned loose, were prancing or rolling 
on the green earth, baggage of various kinds was 
strewn about, and soldiers, dusty with a sudden 
march, were burnishing their tarnished armor. 

The stranger entered the tent of Israel, and gave 
the salutation of peace. 

“To thee, also, peace,” said the chief, as with 
the hospitality of his tribe he pointed to a seat. 

** No,” answered the stranger, “‘ not till thou 
grant a boon.” 

“ Name it; Israel is no churl that he should 
refuse food or protection to the hungry or pur- 
sued.” 

‘*T doubt not thy generosity, Israel, but for such 
aid I have no need. I ask a different and greater 
favor. I would see thy daughter.” 

“Now, by Mahomet, that is too much. We 
of the hill and plain do not conceal our women 
like you of the towns, neither do we offer them to 
the gaze of every roving adventurer.” 

** Look,” replied the stranger, and he held up 
the signet ring of Mahmoud. 

‘“*That avails thee nothing,’ said the chief, 
quietly. ‘ He who has the means to protect his 
jewels, does not tamely yield them at the bidding 
of a stranger.” 

‘¢ And what are those means?” 

“ Let me send this arrow to my tribe and fifty 
thousand horse will attend the summons.” 

**Ts that all? Mahmoud is more powerful.” 

‘¢ Let me send this, and a like number will fol- 
low.” 

‘¢ For Mahmoud to scatter and destroy.” 

** Let me send my bow, and two hundred thou- 
sand horse will obey the signal.” 

“ Do so, and their bodies shall feast the birds of 
the air, and the jackal and wolf meet in friendship 
over their prey. But I came not here as the 
herald of my master—I am here only as his slave.” 

‘¢ Israel will not sell his daughter. Go thy way.” 

“ Bethink thee, old man. Hast thou no visions 
of future triumphs, founded upon the influence of 
thy child, should she once become the favorite of 
the Shah? Dost thou count as nothing the beauty 
that men speak of, or the talents the poet has at- 
tributed to her?” 

The chief started. He had heard the tones of 
that voice elsewhere, and he looked long and 
keenly into the clear, searching eyes of his guest. 
A suspicion of the truth flashed across him, but, 
far too wily to betray himself, he merely said, 
‘“ Swear, by Allah, that she shall be free to choose, 
as the winds of heaven, or the storm on its fitful 
path.” 
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“ T swear.” 

‘Tt is well,” answered the chief. “ Follow me.’ 

He withdrew the curtain from before the en- 
trance of his daughter’s tent, and the stranger could 
scarcely repress an exclamation of delight as he 
beheld its mistress. 

Her raven hair swept in long braids over a figure 
of perfect symmetry ; her eyes flashed with a fire 
almost unknown among the secluded females of 
Persia, and a color, fresh as dwells in the heart of 
a rose, deepened and faded with every passing 
thought. Her air, though not rude, was yet free 
from timidity and reserve, and though evidently 
surprised at the unusual visit, she exhibited neither 
fear nor displeasure. 

It was with varied emotions, with a desire to 
please altogether unfelt before, that the stranger 
took a seat upon the silk cloths with which Israel, 
though satisfied with his own coarse fabrics, had 
furnished his daughter. After a few compliments, 
delicate for the speaker and the age, he began a 
narrative calculated to strike her fancy and fix her 
attention. Sultan and vizier, genii and fairies 
figured in appropriate costume, with infinite spirit, 
yet with entire truth of character, and all the glow- 
ing imagery, all the poetic lore of the East lent 
their graces to the tale. 

At first his auditor seemed scarcely to hear the 
softly murmured words, but ere long she lost the 
sense of all outward things in the intense interest 
with which she listened. If the stranger had been 
pleased when he saw her in the calm repose of 
posture and of feature, how much more so was he 
as he watched the ever varying expression of a 
countenance which reflected the inmost soul with 
mirror-like fidelity. Her quickness of perception, 
her artless sympathy, her indignation at injustice, 
her contempt of everything sordid or base, aston- 
ished and gratified him ; and, when in the most 
exciting part of his tary he abruptly broke off, it 
would have been difficult to say which was most 
charmed with the other. 

Each succeeding evening of the festival found 
the stranger on the same spot, to which he was 
drawn by an attraction equally new and powerful. 
It was the first time he had ever sought the heart 
of a free maiden, or given his own into another’s 
keeping. Slaves he had, indeed, to receive the 
slightest intimations of his will, to minister to his 
every caprice, but not to win affection, or demand 
esteem. There is an unselfishness in the first 
outpouring of the spirit upon the cherished one, a 
forgetfulness of splendid powers and acquisiticns, 
experienced but once, and the stranger bent even 
humbly before the maiden. 

And she—how did she receive the idolatry of 
the proud, stern man? With the confiding trust, 
the touching tenderness, the self-sacrificing spirit 
with which only woman loves. 
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It was earnestly, almost tremblingly, that on the 
last evening of the week the stranger asked, ‘“ Os- 
mara, can you leave all for me—your father’s tent, 
the name and memory of your race ?” 

“Tt isa great thing you ask, Ali, but though 
you dwell on the cold summit of the Elburz, or in 
a land whither thought itself can scarce reach, 
Osmara will be your bride.” 

‘You know not what you say, love,” answered 
Ali. “Iam a poor man, living on the herb of the 
field, and drinking only the water of the fountain.” 

** Be it so; wealth makes not happiness.” 

‘* Besides,” he continued, “me you have not 
known, have never proved. May I not be false to 
my vows?” 

“ Never!” answered Osmara. “ There is that in 
love which must be felt to be expressed. It is as 
easy to distinguish the counterfeit from the true, 
as the glitter of yon red pebble from the burning 
ray of the ruby.” 

“Then at midnight we fly, and I promise by 
my hopes of Paradise, and my trust in Mahomet, 
to devote my life to your happiness.” 

At the appointed hour Ali appeared, and, placing 
his betrothed before him, urged his Arabian to the 
speed of the wind. 





Just beyond the city was a half ruined mosque 
containing the tomb of some devotee, over which 
a few miserable priests read the Koran. Behind 
it, and secured by a lofty wall, stretched a royal 
garden, shaded by chinars, pinasters, and walnuts, 
and abounding in early flowers, then just blossom- 
ing. 

Clear and sonorously in the gathering twilight 
rang the voice of the muezzin—* God is great! 
God is great! There is but one God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet! Come to prayers! Come to 
prayers !” 

Obedient at the summons, the ‘eente muffled 
figure again left the palace and hastened to the 
venerated shrine. ‘The priests had ceased to won- 
der at his presence, and they asked no question, 
when, having performed his devotions, he passed 
into the garden through the private entrance. 

As he did so there was a rustle of white gar- 
ments, and Osmara bounded forward and was 
caught in the arms of the intruder. 

“* How late you are to-night,” she said; “I 
feared you would not come. O, if I were only fair 
as the houris, perhaps, I could keep you with me !” 

“ You are far dearer, Osmarajwith your living, 
animating beauty, your glad buoyancy and bright 
thoughts.’ Believe me, I hope for nothing in 
Paradise sweeter than the hours we spend to- 
gether.” 

“Ts itso? Then is Osmara indeed blessed.” 

They sat down at the entrance of the grotto, 
partly natural, partly artificial, occupied by Osma- 
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ra, and now lighted by lamps filled with naphta 
placed in niches of the rock. Jet-like masses of 
glossy felspar gleamed along the roof, and down 
the sides beautiful crystals shone on every project- 
ing point. Water drops fell one by one witha 
pleasant sound into a basin hollowed out below, 
around which lovely mosses formed a thick, green 
edge. The floor was strewn with blossoms, which 
perfumed the cool, fresh air, a carpeting fit for the 
pressure of fairy footsteps. 

Osmara might have been mistaken for a nymph 
of the place, but for the handsome man at her feet, 
whose hair she was garlanding with rose-buds, 
occasionally selecting one for the tame antelope, 
the most graceful of its graceful kind, which, half 
jealous of her attendant, wistfully regarded her 
with its speaking eyes, and then lay down close 
beside her. 

“Nay, Lela,” she said playfully, patting its 
head, “ nay, be not so selfish. I have played with 
you all to-day, and will do so again to-morrow. 
But you are sad to-night, Ali.” 

“ And for no slight cause, Osmara. The Shah 
has ordered me to bring without delay the bride 
for whom he sent me.” 

‘* But you would not do it, dear Ali! 
you would not do it!” 

‘* Disobedience is death.” 

‘*¢ But I am your wife, Ali, your wife in the sight 
of heaven. It cannot be you will so soon forsake 
me.” 

‘Not willingly! indeed, not willingly! But 
the dearest ties must be sundered at Mahmoud’s 
bidding. Besides, may not the splendor of a regal 
mansion console you for my loss? There are 
carpets and couches for the cold rock and a bed 
of leaves.” e 

‘‘ What is splendor to the wretched, couches to 
those who cannot sleep? Thou hast ceased to» 
love me, and J thank Mahmoud that thou art his 
messenger, since thy words have broken the only 
band that bound me to life and hope.” 

As she spoke a slender weapon glittered in the 
air, and Ali sprang forward just in time to wrest 
it from her determined hand. 

‘‘ Live,” he said, “for if you die my head must 
pay the forfeit.” 

She was silent for a few moments, and then an- 
swered, “ It is a terrible thing, Ali, to live unloved, 
a terrible thing to be cast aside and forgotten ere 
yet the first fond words are scarce registered in 
heaven. O, ha u asked me to die, how cheer- 
fully would I have lain down to my long rest! But 
to live, Ali! Ask it not!” 

An expression of joy shot across his face, and 
was then lost in the cold look with which he or- 
dered her to follow him. 


Surely 


: 


$ me one oasis in the barren waste. 


At first she seemed irresolute. She cast a long 
gaze on every beloved object, and throwing her 
arms round the neck of the antelope, bathed its 
head in tears. 

“TI go,” she replied, at length, “ but I go only to 
save you, and to-morrow’s sunset shall find me 
numbered with the dead.” 





Mahmoud had excelled himself in his efforts to 
honor his expected bride, and she was borne to a 
chamber magnificent beyond her wildest dreams, 
The lustre of the silver and azure walls, the lamps 
of fretted gold, upon stands of equal beauty, the 
embroidered ottomans, the wrought vases of flow- 
ers and perfume, and the low couch, shaded by 
muslin looped to silver shafts, bewildered and pained 
her. 

She herself seemed scarcely the same being, 
arrayed as she was in garments more befitting the 
bride of a brilliant monarch. A jewelled vest of 
almost priceless value fitted tightly to her person, 
beneath which a pale pink silk robe fell over trow- 
sers of snowy white. Her hair was divided on the 
forehead and confined in two braids, half concealed 
by a cap covered with the rarest pearls of Ormuz, 
while a veil of the slightest texture floated about 
her like a wreath of mist, and sparkled as if strewn 
with powdered diamonds. 

But for all this she cared not, and burying her 
face in her hands she wept long and bitterly. 

“ Osmara !” 

She started, for Ali was beside her. 

“ Osmara! have you no word, not even a look 
for me?” 

“ And wherefore, Ali? You love me no longer ; 
then wherefore seek to reaw&ken hopes whose ruin 
has destroyed me. I do not fear to die, Ali. I 
do not fear the trial of the dark angels, nor will 
my foot shrink from the dread Al Sirat. The 
world claims from me no service, nor is there for 
Therefore, 
farewell and be happy.” ; 

An instant more and Ali had thrown off his 
mantle and was kneeling at her feet. 

Could it be possible?—on his brow rested the 
crown of Persia. 

“Wilt thou now accept the Shah?” he asked, 
smilingly, “‘ or must he who never sued before now 
sue in vain ?” 

“Not in vain! O, notin vain! Yet I would 
thou wert still the poor Ali, rather than the lord of 
this great kingdom.” 

Mahmoud had learned to love, and she who 
had awakened in his bosom its first kindling glow, 
had no cause to regret her transfer to the “ Palace 
of Felicity ” from the rude garniture and still ruder 
manners of her father’s tent. 
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‘‘ Give me a rope to hang myself, if you are a true 
and leal friend,” exclaimed the fair young wife of a 
certain Mr. Raimond, as, bounding into the room 
of her guest and cousin, she threw herself, with a 
comic expression of distress, on a stool at her 
feet. 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter?” returned the per- 
sonage thus apostrophised, an arch and merry piece 
of mischief as one would desire to seek consolation 
from. ‘ What is the matter, Amy?” 

“ Matter!” she repeated, throwing up her hands 
and bringing another agonized expression on her 
face, “ read and judge for yourself.” 

Clara Lindsey raised the epistle propelled toward 
her in such a very unceremonious manner, and read 
it, with most provoking calmness and deliberation, 
to the end. 

‘¢ Well,” she exclaimed, when, to her friend’s 
infinite delight, she had concluded, “well, Amy, 
al) I can understand is, that a very charming and 
delightful young gentleman, in a very charming 
and delightful letter, has informed your lord and 
master of his determination to make you a visit.” 

‘* Yes,” answered her hostess, “and that is the 
subject of my grief. I could annihilate him for the 
idea, and my lord and master (as you term him) 
for being so pleased with it! This Augustus Han- 
son is as elegant and fastidious a piece of man’s 
flesh as one would desire to meet; refined and 
polished beyond measure. I should. tremble, even 
if point de vice in all my domestic accoutrements, 
at the idea of his visit ; for Walter, in their corres- 
pondence during our engagement, with the first 
fever of his love fit upon him, painted me as little 
lower than the angels, and now that I have grown 
old and ugly —twenty-five instead of sweet seven- 
teen—with four noisy and uproarious urchins, which 
put the idea of being quiet, poetical and elegant, 
entirely out of the question, it is really too unfortu- 
nate. My prime misery, however, is, that Martha, 
my nurse, who has had the entire control, super- 
intendence and care of the children, has seen fit to 
go home and make a visit just now, so I have these 
young torments all on my hands. I intended to 
treat you sans ceremonie, my dear, and make you 
bear me company in the nursery—but this man, 
what shall Ido with him? Imagine me making my 
first appearance, with the four clinging round my 
skirts, or their rushing into the dining-room after 
their nursery meal, with bread and butter faces and 
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aprons which would be: beyond measure improved 
by the contact with soap and water.” 

‘* A most lamentable and direful picture, truly,” 
returned her friend. ‘‘ But why cannot you get 
some one to supply Martha’s place?” 

‘* There is not a soul to be had in town, for love or 
money, that I dare trust them with,” was the reply- 

‘‘ Then there are the two women you have al- 
ready in the house,” suggested Clara. “‘ Cannot 
you persuade them” 

‘‘ Oh, it would do no good,” interrupted Amy, 
with a despairing look; “ Mary is the clumsiest 
specimen of green Erin that I ever beheld in my 
life ; the children are as afraid as death of her; as 
for Lucy, she is a very Xantippe. There would 
not be a hair left on their unfortunate heads by the 
end of the week.” 

* Well, then,” said Clara, “I see no other re- 
source than to play nurse myself. Nay,’ she con- 
tinued, “ you need not seem so comfortless ; I am 
in right good earnest, coz. I can dust the parlor, 
take care of the birds and water the flowers, with an 
alacrity and aptness that it will be remarkable to 
behold. As for children, I perfectly dote on them, 
and that they will on me before a day is over I'll 
engage.” 

‘Oh! it is entirely out of the question,” returned 
Amy, recovering from her stupor of surprise. ‘‘ You 
must help me entertain Mr. Hanson.” 

‘‘By your leave, coz,” returned Clara, gaily, 
“Til do no such thing. There is ne necessity of 
our both being half ladies, halfservants. You must 
array yourself bewitchingly and be all the first, 
while I, in a suitable guise and with equal pro- 
priety, will perform the last. Is it not a charming 
idea?” she continued, clapping her hands with 
delight ; “‘a most novel, entertaining episode in 
my existence ?” 

‘‘ A grand servant you would make,” said Amy, 
taking the delicate little hands which were per- 
forming such gyrations in the air, in hers; “a grand 
servant you would make with these; and your 
long, brown curls, pray, my love, how will you 
dispose of them? They will ruin your plan.” 

‘¢ Hide them all under a cap, don a forlorn dark 
calico, which will have no virtue in shape or 
making, save cleanliness, and if Mr. Hanson will 
not swear he never saw a stupider, duller, more 
ordinary specimen of a servant, then I am mis- 


taken. I will look so;” she continued, making a 
75 
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face which excited her friend’s risibles in a very 
alarming and unusual degree. 

‘* Bat I desire, above all things, that Mr. Hanson 
should see you,” said Amy, only half persuaded. 

«“ What,” answered Clara, “making schemes 
matrimonial already? I prithee forbear, my dear 
coz. Ihave too pleasant a home, and love my own 
sweet will too well, to resign either on a slight 
temptation.” 

Clara Lindsey was as pretty, sweet, wilful and 
merry a piece of Eve’s flesh as ever danced and 
flitted through this weary world. She had a 
charming, graceful figure, and a face which, shaded 
by the shower of brown curis that fell over it, was 
exceedingly bewitching to behold. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that with the aforesaid curls en- 
tirely concealed under an ugly cap, that face so 
bright, so lovely, underwent no slight transforma- 
tion. In short, it was rather too much of the full 
moon order to be classical. It was astonishing, 
too, how ugly the gipsey could make herself. She 
threw the lids down over her large eyes till they 
resembled veritable Chinese orbs, or a line cut in 
the face to mark where eyes should be. She 
widened and flattened her mouth by some process 
peculiar to herself, till the fashion of it was like 
nothing in heaven or earth. She hung her head, 
stooped, was deaf, dumb and blind whenever Mr- 
Hanson spoke or looked at her; in short, played 
her part so well, or rather so ill, that the gentleman 
(although his thoughts seldom descended to such 
sublunary matters) wondered how his friends were 
led to select such a stupid, awkward, inconceiva- 
bly dull servant ; he should really have been afraid 
of her effect upon the children. And the friends 
themselves were ready to fall into convulsions of 
laughter when they chanced to encounter this odd, 
ridiculous transformation of their lovely little rela- 
tive. 

‘¢ You have never seen Miss Lindsey, I believe,” 
said Mr. Raimond, one evening, addressing Mr- 
Augustus Hanson. 

‘No! nor do I desire to, returned that gentle- 
man, with quite a variation from his usually com- 
posed and elegant manner. I passed some weeks 
at the sea-side this summer with a bevy of friends 
and adorers of the lady, and if I ever was weary 
of hearing one’s praises sounded eternally in my 
ears, was I then. They raved about her continu- 
ally, and the little anecdotes and interesting re- 
membrances which they recalled gave me no other 
idea than that of a petted, saucy, self-willed flirt.” 

‘‘ Beware, beware, Hanson,” interrupted his 
friend, laughing; “she is my wife’s cousin and 
most especial favorite.” 

“T beg @ thousand pardons,” returned the gen- 
tleman, addressing Amy; “ I take it all back; that 
she claims kindred with you would be in itself a 
sufficient recommendation.” 
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Mrs. Raimond did not listen as politely as she 
should have done to this apology. She was ab- 
sorbed in the vision of « little, slender hand, shaken 
threateningly at the speaker, and a white cap in 
the distance, which, before she could well discern 
it, had vanished. 

This identical little figure caused Mr. Hanson, 
one morning, to doubt very much whether he was 
awake or dreaming. She was dusting the parlor, 
entirely unconscious of his proximity, while he, 
from an inner room, reclined on a lounge and 
watched her motions. Was ever little, awkward 
servant so transformed? The bent figure erect, 
every motion, as she glided around in her occupa- 
tion, full of ease and grace. Her eyes (he had 
never seen their color before) were a deep violet, 
and she sang as she worked, with no little taste 
and execution, a sweet, spirited air. I must 
certainly be dreaming,’ murmured Mr. Augustus 
Hanson to himself; and he stood up, throwing out 
his arms and limbs to assure himself that he 
was now quite awake ; yet though the figure had 
vanished, even then he fancied he heard the fairy- 
like melody in the distance. From that day for- 
ward Mr. Hanson looked upon the small servant 
as nothing more or less than a witch; he would 
not have been at all surprised to see her turn into 
a black cat and vanish up the chimney. Well was 
it for Clara Lindsey that old puritanic days had 
passed, else might she have been convicted and 
burnt on his evidence. He was passing one day a 
summer house, and hearing the noisy, uproarious 
laughter of the children, saw fit to enter, for in 
spite of his fastidiousness and elegance he had a 
most overweening passion for the little gentry. 
What did he see? The children shouting and 
screaming in triumph and delight ; they had suc- 
ceeded in wresting the cap from the head of the 
little nurse, and the brown, sunny curls had fallen 
in a cluster around the face, blushing rosy with the 
endeavor to retain it. Scarcely had his eye taken 
in the picture when it disappeared; yet he was 
certain he heard the shouts of the children as they 
passed into another walk. The next moment, 
however, he was convinced of his mistake, for he met 
his fancy heroine, dull, awkward as was her wont, 
bearing quietly the youngest child in her arms in 
an entirely different direction. What curious day- 
dreams and visions had Mr. Hanson begun to have ! 
He was standing one morning near a piazza, where 
exotics, in the shape of birds and plants, made a 
perfect little Paradise. Suddenly he heard a light 
step moving among them, while the first were 
chirping, answering and apparently charmed and 
delighted with certainly the sweetest, strangest, 
most fantastical, peculiar petting he ever heard in 
his life. Very sensible birds to be pleased! he 
did not wonder at it; Mr. Hanson would not have 
had the slightest objection’to being addressed so 
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guity and disorder, a thick dust flying through. 
derness, such musical diminutives, such amusing, » The company were collected around the dire cause 
original twisting, joining and rending of words, till of all thishubbub. There, upon a chair, where she 
they expressed the wittiest, archest lovingnesses! ; had dropped in apparent embarrassment and fa- 
Sylphs, fairies or spirits celestial could alone dis- tigue, sat (with broom in hand) the small servant, 
course thus. Mr. Hanson, distracted with curio- 5 and mercilessly gazing upon her were the intruders. 
sity, stepped softly around to peep at this descended One had torn off her cap, and the lovely curls, in 
angel. What did he see? The little forlorn ser- confusion boundless, floated over the dark, coarse 
vant, creeping with cat-like, stealthy tread away ~ dress. 

in the distance. He could scarcely believe his Another had disembarrassed her hands of the 
eyes; he thought his friend’s house must be in- ; gloves, and the little trembling things rested like 
fected, haunted, and his dreaming came on more victims in her lap. Quite an amusing, charming 
desperately than ever. Mr. Hanson’s fairy-queen, tableau, thought Mr. Augustus Hanson, and he 
his ideal heroine, instead of the tall, dignified, began to have an inkling of the real state of affairs. 
dark-eyed lady, who was to walk majestically “Why, Clara, Clara Lindsey!” exclaimed one 
through the world and share with him his luxuri- $ of her friends. 

ous home, was changed to a little creature that ‘© So, Mr. Hanson, you have seen Miss Lindsey, 
spoke softly, sang sweetly, petted lovingly—a thing and in a most becoming guise, truly;” cried 
light, changeable, capricious, half smiles, half tears, they all. 

with violet orbs and thick, brown curls. In short, * Miss Lindsey!” he repeated. What! the lit- 
an idea, a remembrance, connected most mysteri- tle, stupid servant, the saucy, self-willed flirt, the 
ously and inscrutably with his friend’s small ser- § bewitching fairy in all his Chateaux d’Espagne? 
vant. The elegant, refined Mr. Hanson blushed ** Yes, veritably,” they declared in chorus. 
when he acknowledged it to himself. One morn- And six months after, (so much for human reso- 
ing he heard loud cries, langhter and many voices lution,) he was sitting opposite her at the tea-table, 
proceeding from the parlor. He entered, and there $ ina very delightful house, where he was master, 
were many of his sea-side acquaintances, with di- addressing the lady, with the utmost propriety, too, 
vers others; the apartment in the utmost confu- ) as Mrs. Augustus Hanson. 

sion, chairs, sofas, ottomans in inexplicable conti- 


himself. Such murmured, odd expressions of ten- 
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BY MRS. JAMES HALL. 





Mon enfant, tu es mort. 


Tuov angel one! oh, could there be ; Again I see the happy brow, 
The hope to clasp thee yet— And feel the light, warm breath ; 
Could love through bitter tear-drops see Again [ see thee pale and low, 
Its star of anguish set— Beneath the pall of death ; 
That looming star of evil, seen And every hour that rolled between, 
O’er every haunted spot, , Bearing my life with thee, 
The memory—that thou hast been— I live again each changing scene 
The sense—that thou art not! Of changeless agony. 





Could love, in distant years, 
One frail, faint line discern, 

That through the shrouding mist of tears 
Thou would’st one hour retura— 


And how within my bosom stir 
The sounds that came that even, 

When the little spirit-messenger 
Flew down to thee from Heaven! 


Oh! when that little bird came near, 
Did'st thou, my angel, see ? 

Thy spirit, half enfranchised, hear 
The summons sent to thee? 


One hour, to bless thy long left home, 
One hour to meet wy sight, 

How vain would e’en these shadows come 
Around my soul to-night ! 


But never more—the voice to bless, 
The smiles that sunshine shed— 

Oh God! the utter hopelessness 
That dwells around the dead! 


Aye, to love’s thirsting weariness 
That memory comes like rain, 
To say what golden mornings bless 

Thy afternight of pain ; 


And mind me of the land of light 
Where thou art dwelling now, 

And love more firm will reunite 
The treasures lost below. 


That Never MoreE—-all life’s long hours— 
All changes counted o’er, 

They pass, but for love’s perished flowers 
Spring wakens never more! 
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A SKETCH. 


A MAN BUILT IN A WALL. 





BY J. T. HEADLEY. 





Florence, May, 1843. 

Tue day I entered this city was one of the festive 
days of the church. Leaving Arezzo the previous 
afternoon later than we ought, we were compelled 
to stop for the night at a country inn entirely re- 
moved from any settlement, and with no house in 
sight of it. It was growing dusk as we drove up, 
and the lonely inn, though not particularly inviting, 
seemed preferable to the uninhabited road that 
stretched away on the farther side. Everything 
was in primitive style; the stables were on the 
first floor, at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
second story, and the horses slept below while we 
slept above. As we went down we saw them 
standing by the manger, just where the bar- 
room should have been, quietly put away for the 
night. 

Having obtained some honey, my invariable re- 
sort in wretched inns in Italy, 1 made my simple 
meal and strolled out into the moonlight to breathe 
the fresh air. On the hills, in the distance, a bon- 
fire suddenly blazed up, before which dusky figures 
were rapidly passing and repassing On inquiry, I 
found that it was kindled in honor of the approach- 
ing festivity, and that music and dancing would be 
in the peasant’s cottage that night. Ido not know 
why it is, but a mirthful scene in a strange country 
among the peasantry brings back the memory of 
home sooner than anything else. There is a fresh- 
ness, a sincerity about it that reminds one of his 
childhood years and makes the heart sad. It was 
so with me that night. Everything was quiet as 
the moonlight on the hills, and the stillness of na- 
ture seemed filled with sad memories. I retired to 
my bed, but not to sleep ; the busy brain and busier 
heart drove slumber away. At length there grew 
a sense of pleasure in my bosom, and I rose and 
opened the window and leaned out into the cool 
air for relief. All was quiet, within and without. 
The stars were burning on in the deep heavens, 
and the moon was hanging her crescent far away 
over the hills. The distant bonfire burned low 
and feebly, for the revellers had lefi it. The heavy 


breathing of my companion, in the next room, spoke 

of oblivion and rest, while my own loud pulses told 

how little sleep would be mine that night. Memo- 
~» - 
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ries came thronging back like forgotten music, and 
the sternness of the man and the indifference of the 
traveller melted away before the feelings of the 
child, the son and the early dreamer. As I stood, 
looking off on the sparkling light and deep shadows 
of the uneven surface before me, suddenly from ou: 
a grotto of trees, whose tops alone the moonbeams 
could find, came the clear voice of a nightingale. 
It was like the voice of a spirit to me—so strange 
and mysterious. Unconscious of any listener, it 
looked out from its thick curtain of leaves and sang 
on to the moon. Its wild warble was like the 
murmur in one’s dreams, and the music seemed 
half repressed in its trembling throat. I listened 
as it rose and died away and rose again, till I felt 
that the sweet bird was singing in its happy dreams. 
How long I listened I know not, and what the 
strange fancies that spell-bound me were I cannot 
tell. 

* * # #* # # The morning came, and 
we -started for Florence. While the driver was 
harnessing his team I set off on foot and walked 
on for miles, while the quietness around was dis- 
turbed only by the mournful cry of the cuckoo. 
We at length entered upon the Val d’ Arno, and 
wound along its beautiful banks. In the distance, 
on the right, was the Vallambrosa, immorialized 
by Milton, and the convent in which he dwelt. 
The scenery changed with every turn of the river, 
yet it was eter from beautiful do beautiful. 

At length we entered the little town of San 
Giovanni, (St. John,) and after strolling over the 
cathedral, sent for the woman who keeps the 
key of the door that shuts over the withered form 
of a man cased in the church wall of San Lo- 
renzo. 

As the door swung open I recoiled a step in hor- 
ror, for there stood, upright, a human skeleton, per- 
fect in all its parts, staring upon me with its dead 
eye-sockets. No coffin enclosed it, no mason work 
surrounded it, but among the naked, jagged stones 
it stood erect and motionless. 

This church had been built centuries ago, and 
had remained untouched till within a few years, 
when in making some repairs the workmen had 
occasion to pierce the wall, and struck upon this 
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skeleton. They uncovered it, and the priests have 
let it stand unmolested. A narrow door has been 
made to swing over it, to protect it from injury and 
shield it from the eyes of those who worship in the 


church. The frame indicates a powerful man, and 


the lofty ceiling, the stones were removed before 
the eyes of the doomed man, and measurement af- 
ter measurement taken, to see if the aperture was 
sufficiently large. A bound and helpless victim, he 
lay on the cold pavement, with the high altar and 


though it is but a skeleton, the whole attitude and 
aspect give one the impression of a death of agony. 
The arms are folded across the breast in forced 


cross before him, but no priest to shrive him. 
Stifling in pride the emotions that checked his very 
sighs, he strung every nerve for the slow death he 
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resignation, the head is slightly bowed, and the 
shoulders elevated, as if in the effort to breathe, 
while the very face—bereft of muscle as it is— 


must meet. At length the opening was declared 
large enough, and he was lifted into it. The work- 
man began at the feet, and with his mortar and 
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g seemed full of suffering. An English physician 2° trowel built up with the same carelessness he would ; 4 
2 was with me, and inured to skeletons as he was, § exhibit in filling any broken wall. The successful ; * 
‘ : 
4 eyes seemed riveted to it, and he made no reply to and revenge on his features—and watched the face ; 3 
y the repeated questions I put him, but kept gazing, 2 of the man he hated, but no longer feared. Ah, it ; be 
4 as if ina trance. It was not till after we left that ¢ was a wild effort that undertook to return glance : 
ig he would speak of it, and then his voice was low for glance and scorn for scorn, when one was the ; ty 
é and solemn, as if he himself had seen the living conquered and helpless victim and the other the ¢ + 
4 burial. Said he, ‘‘ That man died by suffocation, proud and victorious foe! It was slow work fitting ; a 
a and he was built up alive in that wall. In the first the pieces nicely, so as to close up the aperture ; ‘a 
ie place, it is evident it was a case of murder, for there with precision. The tinkling of the trowel on the $ i 

3 are no grave clothes, no coffin and no mason work edges of the stones, as it broke off here and therea 2 4 
: around the body. The poor civility of a savage ¢ particle to make them match, was like the blow ; s 
e was not shown here, in knocking off the points of } of a hammer on the excited nerves of the half bu- <¢ é 
; the stones, to give even the appearance of regu- { ried wretch. At length the solid wall rose over ¥, 
larity to the enclosure. He was packed into the his chest, repressing its effort to lift with the breath, 3 , 

rough wall, and built over, beginning at the feet. when a stifled groan for the first time escaped the $ ‘é 

} It is extremely difficult to tell anything of the man- { sufferer’s lips, and a shudder ran through his frame ; ry 


ner of death, whether painful or pleasant, by any 


} 
his countenance changed as he gazed on it. His ; enemy stood leaning on his sword—a smile of scorn 
: 
Pa 
$ 
: 
: 
that threatened to shake the solid mass which en- 
¢ 
¢ 
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be ; skeleton, for the face always has the appearance of ~ closed it to pieces. Yet up went the mason work ; 

4 } suffering; but there are certain indications about 3 till it reached the mouth, and the rough fragment 3 F 

: ; this which show that the death was a painful one, $ was jammed into the teeth and fastened there with ; P 
i $. and caused, doubtless, by suffocation. In the first $ the mortar—and still rose, till nothing but the pale, 3 
# ; place, the arms are not crossed gently and quietly white forehead was visible in the opening. With ; » 
= in the decent composure of death, but far over, as care and precision the last stone was fitted in the 


with a painful effort or by force. In the second 
place, the shoulders are elevated, as if the last, 
strong effort of the man was for breath. In the 
third place, the bones of the toes are curled over 
the edge of the stone on which he stands, as if con- 
tracted in agony when life parted. And,” con- 
tinued the doctor, wiih true professional detail, “he 
died hard, for he was a powerful man. He was 
full six feet high, with broad chest and shoulders, 
and strongly limbed.” I knew all this before, for I 
felt it. There was no mistaking the manner of 
that man’s death. I could tell every step of the 
process. Doubtless there was originally some 
hanging or church furniture in this part of the 
church, to conceal the displacement of the wall. 
In a dark night the unfortunate man was entrapped, 
bound and brought into this temple, where he first 
could be tortured to death, and then the crime con- 
cealed. Men of rank were engaged in it, for none 
other could have got the control of a church, and 
none but a distinguished victim would have caused 
such great precaution in the murderers. By the 
dim light of lamps, whose rays scarcely reached 


narrow space—the trowel passed smoothly over it 
—a stifled groan, as if from the centre of a rock, 
broke the stillness—one strong shiver, and all was 
over. The agony had passed—revenge was satis- 
fied, and a secret locked up for the great revelation 
day. Years rolled by; one after another of the 
murderers dropped into his grave, and the memory 
of the missing man passed from the earth. Years 
will still roll by, till this strong frame shall step out 
from its narrow enclosure upon the marble pave- 
ment, a living man. 

Absorbed in the reflections such a sight natu- 
rally awakens, [ rode on, for a long time uncon- 
scious of the scenery around me, and of the mur- 
mur of the Arno on its way through the valley. 
But other objects at length crowded oif the shadow 
on the spirit; the day wore away, and at last, 
after ascending a long and weary mountain, F'lo- 
rence, with its glorious dome, and the whole vale 
of the Arno, rich as a garden, lay below us. 
Past smiling peasants and vine covered walls, 
we trotted down into the valley and entered the 
city. 
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LUCIA NEREA. 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF SALLUST. 





BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 





PREFACE. 


Tue other night, to escape the sad thoughts of a 
watchful hour, my dream and I strayed off and up- 
ward, communing with each other. We passed 
above the great Atlantic, upon whose billows many 
ships were tossing. Upon one, lights hung on every 
rope, and the merry feet of dancers tripped rapidly 
over the decks. In the dark, noisome steerage of 
a second, an emigrant mother wailed above her 
dying baby. From the taffrail of a third bent a 
young sailor, thinking of his mother and his sisters ; 
and while he thonght, she filled, through an unsus- 
pected leak, and went down suddenly with her 
freight of living hearts. 

And we floated ever on, through the still noon 
of night, between the rolling ocean and the 
stars ! 

Then we passed above the straits of the Gebel- 
Tarik, and the pillars, riven and planted by the 
demi-god, as boundaries of his toil. And still on 
up the blue Mediterranean, past the Isles of the 
Slingers; and Sardinia, with its poisoned weeds, 
and Seylla and Charybdis, in the old Trinacria ; 
and at length we hovered over Italy. 

There we descended upon Rome and sat us 
down upon a broken column in the gardens of Sal- 
lust. And, at the bidding of my dream, the trea- 
sury of flowers arose again, and fountains streamed 
upward and free ; statues glistened, and the marble 
columns of Cythera’s shrine gleamed whitely in 
the moonlight. Lucullus, Messala and Cornelius 
Nepos came back from their cerements and talked 
to us. Augustus passed in his imperial robes, and 
after him Vespasian and the iron Aurelius; and the 
good Nerva thought of his peaceful birth home in 
flowery Crete, and sighed as he wandered through 
the gorgeous gardens. Beneath an arbor curiously 
woven of wild roses, myrtles and a trained cypress, 
stood a snowy tomb, and in golden letters glittered 
on its surface, 


SALLUST 
To 


LUCIA NEREA, 


Then my dream told me its legend. 
80 
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CHAPTER I. 
A MORNING CALL IN ROME. 


‘Come, Cneius! shall we go to the amphithea- 
tre this morning?” cried the young Sallust, then 
just arrived at Rome. He was a pleasant, careless 
looking fellow, but with a good deal of genius in 
his eye. His companion was about nineteen, and 
eminently handsome, although somewhat effemi- 
nate fora Roman. His rich, crimson toga pro- 
claimed him a patrician, and under this the long 
sleeves of the white tunic proclaimed him a fop ; 
for there were dandies on the earth in those days. 

“No, I think not ;” he replied to the invitation 
of Sallust. “I begin to tire of those eternal gla- 
diator fights.” 

‘* Ah! doubtless you prefer the battles of Venus. 
Lucia Nerea’s black eyes please you more than 
those worn by the boxers.” 

* Ah, funny Sallust!” he drawled, “ prithee 
spare me such keen shafts. But come, let us go to 
the lovely Lucia’s, and I will present you. What 
say you?” 

“Ready, noble Cneius, ready! are you for 
walking?” 

‘*No. Ho, Lydon! the chariot!” and as he called 
a slave appeared with the vehicle, drawn by two 
horses of that deep bay color so well adapted to 
show blood. Sallust looked at their arching necks, 
their proud eyes, large nostrils and delicate limbs, 
and said— 

‘You have beautiful horses, my Cneius. It is 
a fine thing to be rich.” 

«“ Do not grumble, good Sallust ; I will give you 
all my horses for a tithe of your intellect.” 

“ You flatter as you dress, young Cataline ; deli- 
cately and well.” 

“ Well! let us not bandy compliments all day, 
but come to the gentle Lucia’s.” And taking their 
places, the charioteer touched the horses, and away 
they sprang. 

At the gate of the lady’s mansion they dis- 
mounted, and young Cataline raised the richly 
wrought bronze knocker. At its first sound the 
gates flew open, and the porter, displaying the sil- 
ver manacles of his office upon the left arm, admit- 
ted them to the Pentelican-paved atrium or court. 
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LUCIA NEREA.—A TALE OF THE DAYS OF SALLUST. 
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“No need that the cave canem be inscribed 
here,” said Sallust. “One bewares of such a 
creature naturally, and without advice.” As he 
spoke he pointed out the janitor’s companion, a 
huge, savage looking mastiff. 

“Yet why,” said Cataline, ‘should Roman 
puppies, as the good Tribune of the Commons 
calls us, be afraid of a Roman dog?” 

“ Ah! excellent Cneius, you possess your house’s 
reverence for antiquities. That jest was old in the 
days of Romulus; but here comes the adinissio.” 
And this functionary, who performed the duties of 
a modern groom of the chambers, admitted them 
to the presence of his lady. 

“ Beautiful Lucia, I am an early worshipper to- 
day. Favor me by knowing my friend Sallust, 
whose many excellent gifts will win your regard.” 

“The friendly Cneius would put me to the 
blush,” said Sallust, saluting the lady, “ were it not 
that one feels compliment to be the proper form of 
language in such presence.” 

“ Nay,” replied the lady, ‘“‘do not waste your 
flatteries so early in the day, lest you leave none 
for after visits. And, indeed, men are but poor 
merchants of such ware. ‘They trust all their for- 
tune of compliments to our sex, and with no just 
hope of return.” 

** Yet how pleasant to be ruined for one like 
you, fair Lucia!” sighed the enamored Cataline. 

* Thanks, courtly sir,” said Lucia. ‘ But tell 
me, you who can attend the courts, did you hear 
Cicero yesterday ?” 

“T did,” replied Sallust. 
good style.” 

** Rather a good style! Know, O Sallust, that 
I am an enthusiast for Cicero, and will bear no 
such lukewarm commendations. Have you seen 
this poem of his, ‘The Deeds of Marius?’ It is 
glorious.” 

** No, beautiful Lucia ; I once read twenty lines 
of ‘Pontius Glaucus,’ and have never dared to 
venture on Cicero’s poetry a second time.” 

** Yet Sccevola calls him immortal,” urged Lucia. 

‘“ And,” replied Sallust, “some one else says: 

‘Carmina quod scribit Musis et Apolline mello.’* 
but if you, most beautiful, admire Cicero, I will 
worship him.” 

“‘ Heigho!” sighed the Nerea, * will the time 
ever come when a man shall talk sense to a wo- 
man?” And as she raised her hands, as if in 
despair, the fringe of her robe swept the strings of 
a lute and produced a slight sound. 

* Music follows every motion of thine. Sing to 
us lady,” said Cneius, who, like most young gen- 
tlemen, did not like learned conversations. 

** And what shall be the subject?” she asked, 
striking the strings of the instrument and display- 
ing an arm, the theme of every rhymester in Rome. 


‘**He has rather a 


* Martial; and of course prodigiously anachronic. 
von. 1.—6. 
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‘* We will hear but one theme from you!” mur- 
mured the youth. “ Love, the all subduing!” 

“Poor Eros! One would fancy that even his 
immortality would wear out beneath the rubbings 
of so much mortal verse. Here I have a legend 
that tells of such a casualty. Listen, then, and 
while I sing, make ready your fairest and most 
holiday compliments.” And she sang 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


I. 
Through the azure depths of even— 
Veiled his brow and gone his mirth— 
From the starry paths of Heaven 
Love descends to earth. 
“ Maids of Corinth, Cypriotes fair, 
Snatch the myrtle from your curls ; 
Braid ye not your clustering hair, 
Dark eyed Lesbian girls! 
For the hour of grief is nigh, 
Love hath come on earth to die! 
II. 
How may Eros bear a part 
In a world of painted guile ? 
Truth hath passed from manhood’s heart, 
Gone from woman's smile— 
Self, and gold, and vanity, 
These the gods that men adore. 
Faith hath called to constancy, 
And gone forever more. 
Sage or passionate youth, reply! 
Wherefore, then, should Love not die ?”’ 
III. 
Such the mournful lay he sung— 
Through the stilly air it swept ;-- 
Sadly then the leaflets hung, 
And the sad skies wept. 
Then he sought a bower apart, 
Where a girl forsaken lay ; 
Close he nestled to her heart, 
And smiled, and passed away. 
A rose tree drooped ; a south wind sighed, 
And night came down, fur Love had died ! 


As she finished, Sallust bent downward and 
fixed his eyes upon the ground. 

“ Do not balk thyself, good Sallust. Out with it! 
Give the afflatus way!” cried Cataline, laughing 
and handing the lute to his friend. 

Sallust looked up. For an instant genius flashed 
superbly in his eye and flushed his fine forehead, 
The next moment he said, carelessly, ‘“‘ If Love 
were to die, it would be, doubtless, near a woman’s 
heart. But your song finishes scarcely with truth. 


And he sang: 


Lucia! Love can never die, 
While the earth may claim thee hers ; 
While perfection charms the eye, 
Thou and he have worshippers. 
Still he gleams where, perfume-wet, 
. On thy neck the tresses shine ; 
And his glory flasheth yet 
From those starry eyes of thine. 
We have but to look on thee, 
To know his immortality. 


The Nerea bent her magnificent eyes upon the 
singer, and half sighed; then turned them to the 
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effeminate but wealthy and handsome Cataline, 
and curled, though almost imperceptibly, her red 
lip. 

*¢ You sup with my brother next week, Sallust,” 
said Cneius as they parted at the gate. 

“ Yes; one never forgets a Cataline’s invitation. 
Vale!” replied Sallust; and at the touch of the 
charioteer the blooded horses sprang forward, and 
soon bore their master from his sight. He drew 
his robe about him and walked homeward. 

“ What a matchless beauty she has!” he mut- 
tered. ‘* But Bubo promised a lamprey to-day.” 

Te was a great sensualist, for a man of genius, 
was Sallust. 

On the next morning he found himself—he scarce 
knew how—at the house of Lucia Nerea; and she 
received him with a blush. Every day found the 
young man a visitor. Both were young and im- 
passioned ; both had splendid gifts. ‘The rich con- 
versation of genius, the flowing witchery of music, 
the warm spells of poetry, filled the hours of their 
intercourse. It never took long for love to ripen 
in Italy, and in a little while Sallust would have 
died for her; and she loved him as a woman loves, 
whose every thought is fondness, whose every pulse 
is passion. 

Good Cneius Cataline, thou should’st not have 
introduced them. 


CHAPTER II. 
A SUPPER WITH CATALINE. 


The archimagirus* of Cataline made ready for 
the banquet ; and a proper amount of bluster and 
grumbling he kept up. ‘* Haste with your chop- 
ping—the lampreys are drying up—bring hither a 
jelly mould! No, idiot, not that eternal grape- 
cluster, but the sleeping faun. O, wretched man! 
Diomed! fool! you are emptying that sauce upon 
the peacock’s skin. Ah, it is a wearisome thing 
to be archimagirus! ” 

“?Tis a good fat office, and if you like it not, lay 
it down ; it will not go a-begging for lack of an 


The cooked looked at the speaker, as ill-favored 
a wretch as ever came from the witch fields of 
Thessaly, and muttered, “I may not answer him; 
he’ll maybe poison us all if I do.” 

‘‘ What are you muttering there?” asked the 
Thessalian, fiercely. 

“ Nothing, nothing, good Pertia, save that the 
hour is nigh at hand, and the feast is not yet ready.” 

The slave grinned maliciously. He loved his 
reputation for evil, and found a source of pleasure 
in being feared by all. 

And now the guests were assembled for the 
banquet. First came the immortal Archias, for 
poets are always punctual to a feast. Then came 
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the wmbra or toady of Lucius Cataline, then Sal- 
Inst and Cneius; and, one after another, young 
men enough to make up the number of the muses ; 
then the fashionable dinner number. 

The dining hall was large and splendid. Its 
blue ceiling, studded with silver stars, was sup- 
ported by columns copied from the palace of Pisis- 
tratus. These were wreathed with myrtle and 
vines, which sprang from Etruscan vases at the 
base ; and amid the rich carving of the capitals 
hung ripe clusters of golden and purple grapes. 
On the box-wood table, inlaid with ivory and sup- 
ported by exquisitely carved caryatides of bronze, 
tall vases, of alabaster and porphyry, held flowers 
or half concealed lamps, burning perfumed oil. 
Small statues of Jove, Lyceus and Love, of ivory 
or silver, graced the board ; and in the centre stood 
the “ Death,” beautifully wrought in frosted silver, 
and its cold brow wreathed with orange buds. And 
in the midst of all stood Cataline, welcoming his 
guests. Let one of them describe him: 

“Lucius Cataline, born of a noble family, of 
great strength both of mind and body, but with 
spirit evil and depraved. * * * * Physically 
capable of enduring abstinence, watchfulness and 
vicissitude far beyond belief; mentally, bold, subtle, 
mutable and capable both of feigning what he did 
not feel, and dissembling what he did. Desirous 
of another’s, prodigal of his own, eager in coveting 
—with eloquence enough, but with little wisdom ; 
with an immoderated, untrusting and ambitious 
soul.”* Add to this great personal beauty and 
polished address, and the character of the last of 
the Sergia is plain. 

““My Sallust,” he said, “‘my poor house is 
honored by your presence ; and you, O Archias! 
how gladly would Cataline do aught to win the 
love of such a mind as yours!” 

“You have a stately hall here, noble Lucius, 
and I know not which most to admire, its intrinsic 
magnificence or the tastefulness of its decoration.” 

The poet spoke coldly, for he was the bosom 
friend of Cicero, and he had never loved Cataline. 
But the wmbra sighed fervently, 

‘«* Ah, there is no such taste in Rome!” 

The entertainer clapped his hands, and the slaves, 
entering, spread the banquet. The host poured out 
a goblet of wine in libation to the gods, and then 
the feast began. The first course consisted of pulse 
and bitter herbs, eggs and some spiced dishes, sup- 
posed to act as appetizers; and with this they 
drank mead or diluted wine, mingled with honey. 
But when this was taken away the business of the 
evening fairly commenced The pheasant and the 
Melian crane—the wild boar and Ambracian kid 
—the turbot—the murena and the delicious Rutu- 
pian oyster—were washed down with rich old 
Falernian ; the Massican and the yellow Surrenti- 
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* The modest designation of the chief cook. * Sallust de Conjuratione Cataline, V. 
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num. These Italy could furnish; but from the 
east came Chian and Lesbian and the ruby-flowing 
of far Mareotis. 

“ What ho! Bubo!” cried Cataline to his but- 
ler; “draw from the oldest Falernian. You will 
see upon the cask, my guests, the signet of Tar- 
quinius Superbus.” 

“I have forgotten a duty,” said his brother; 
“fill me up from the Chian yonder. ‘To the health 
of the fairest form in Rome.” And pronouncing 
the name of Lucia Nerea, he quaffed a cup for 
every letter. 

Black as a cloud from Tartarus grew his bro- 
ther’s brow ; and a livid light—like that in the eye 
of a serpent as it springs—gleamed from under. his 
knitted brows. ‘The brothers were rivals for the 
love of the beautiful Lucia. 

“‘ Good brother mine,” cried the excited Cneius, 
“it isall useless to frown. Your style is very well, 
but the gentle Nerea requires a certain sort of ele- 
gance—a—a—in short, a something which you do 
not possess, but which I—but modesty forbids me 
to add any farther.” 

“ Thou wilt not add much farther,’ said his bro- 
ther, in a low, sweet voice, and with a smile as 
beaming as a woman’s. Sallust and Archias ex- 
changed glances, and the poet shuddered ; they did 
not fear the frown of Lucius Cataline, but they did 
his smile. 

**Out upon dispute!” he said. “ My Archias, 
will you not recite some of your many glorious 
verses?” 

“‘ Great man is Archias—glorious verses” —said 
the umbra, with his mouth full of Ambracian kid. 
And the poet stammered something—for they are 
never proof to compliment, the creatures. Praise 
is delicious to them as sentiment to a school girl; 
and both blush somewhat when they hear it—which 
is a very profound reflection ! 

‘* Be propitious, good Archias!” urged the host. 

** Ah, yes, delight us!” echoed the umbra; and 
he stuttered as he said it, for that old Falernian 
was very strong. 

** Come, Archias,” said Sallust, quietly, ‘* begin! 
lest we think that you are unwilling, and so cease 
to press you. I know how great a disappointment 
that would be.” 

The poet laughed good naturedly; and then 
rising and steadying his nerves with a cup of Mas- 
sican, recited the first hundred lines of that splen- 
did poem about which we know nothing, seeing 
that every verse has perished long ago. 

That great old Rome! the giantess queen of the 
world, who desired nothing that she could not ob- 
tain, and yet desired all things! And now, her 
orators are but lessons for the schoolboy ; her re- 
membered poets give a standard to critics who 
never read them, and her warriors, her statesmen 
and her bards, who have “left but a name,” are 
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themes for a careless pen—-for an idle story-teller 
like myself! 

“You have a splendid stylus there, Sallust,” 
said Cataline. 

The umbra echoed nothing; for his head was 
bowed down upon the table, and he slept. But his 
dreams were bright, for from an overturned goblet 
a stream of the rich wine rippled peacefully past 
his nose. 

“There is none like it in Rome,” said Sallust, 
drawing forth the stylus which then served for both 
pen and weapon. ‘The handle of this was of chased 
gold; the long, sharp blade of glittering blue steel, 
and an immense ruby sparkled on the top. 

“Ho!” cried Cneius ; “ who is for the baths?” 

‘*‘[_-J—and I,” shouted all. Then with tipsy 
mirth they paid their parting compliment, and sal- 
lied forth to exchange the fumes of wine for those 
As Sallust left he said— 
Would 


of the tepidarium. 

“ You admire the stylus, O Cataline! 
you honor me by accepting it?” 

And Cataline took the gift. “ Vale! noble Sal- 
just, and be assured that you will ever find a warm 
friend in Lucius Cataline.” 

“ Now,” he muttered, when alone, “ now I can 
destroy both ;” for spies had told him that Sallust 
also had rivalled him with the Nerea. 

‘‘TIo! Pertia!” he called, and the Thessalian 
appeared. “Thou must perform the service to- 
night, and with this weapon. Let it not be seen.” 
And drawing the stylus from his robe, he gave it 
to the slave. 

“ Art thou in jest, noble Lucius? or would’st 
thou indeed murder thine own” 

“Silence!” said the deep voice of his master. 
‘“‘ Hast thou a human feeling?” 

A strange, wild expression—first of hatred, then 
of sorrow and of love—passed over the distorted 





features of the slave. 

‘Yes, my lord,” he answered. ‘ Even I have 
one feeling. My mother was a witch, they said— 
a Cholchian and a poisoner; she was old, with- 
ered, deformed and unlovely to look upon ; but she 
was my mother, and I loved her. At Tibur they 
falsely accused her of murder, and they cast her 
out and beat her, and would have killed her but for 
a young girl,a Roman girl, who went fearlessly 
among the assaulters and saved the feeble life. 
The fraii old woman died of her wounds, but all 
that human pity could do for human suffering that 
girl did for one whom others shuddered to approach. 
I would have offered her my life, but that I never 
saw her again. I have no other human feeling, 
master!” And instantly the bright expression 
passed away, and the dark, fiend-look came up 
again upon the features. The white teeth shone, and 
the cold eye glittered with phosphorescent light. 

«“'To-night!” said his master, “ as. they leave 
the baths.” 
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The early wayfarers next morning found the 
dead body of Cneius Cataline lying in the dust, 
with a stylus sticking in his heart. The handle 
of the weapon was of chased gold, and a ruby glit- 
tered on the top. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LOVE OF A ROMAN WOMAN. 


Caius Sallust was in prison, and apparently 
without hope. The voice of the people was 
against him. Many shook their heads sagely, 
and declared that they had always had suspicions. 
The slaves of Lucia Nerea spread reports of a 
rivalry between the prisoner and the dead. The 
umbra of Cataline went about discharging the 
venom of a toadey upon the name of the accused ; 
and farther than al], it was rumored that a slave of 
Lucius Cataline’s had seen him strike the blow. 
All men forsook him. Nota holyday friend visited 
him. The poor sunshine ephemera, who had 
lauded him in prosperity, gave him curses now, or 
mocking pity, worse than curses. 

Then it was that the great heart of woman re- 
vealed itself. Let them say what they will of the 
inferior nature of woman—-in honor, in faith, in all 
that endures to the end—in long suffering, fervent 
truth, in exertion for a loved one—they are as infi- 
nitely superior to man as the everlasting stars to 
things of earth! 

The soul of a young, feeble girl alone was true, 
‘* through the darkness, the storm and the tears.” 
She visited him in his dark prison house. She laid 
his pale face upon her bosom ; cradled him in her 
gentle arms ; swept back the unkempt hair from 
his forehead, and swore to save him or to die beside 
him. Ah! their sex has many faults. Some are 
vain, cold and unfaithful, but a true woman is the 
gift of God! 

“Farewell for a time, my Sallust! 
Cicero. You will yet be saved.” 


I go to 


Tully sat in his own house, reading the “‘ Works 
and Days” of Hesiod, with Lucullus. A slave 
entered and told him that a lady craved au- 
dience with him. An order for her admission 
was given, and Lucia Nerea entered and fell at 
his feet. 

“ Justice, illustrious Cicero! 
wrongfully condemned !” 

“Who is it, lady?” asked the orator, raising 
her, “ and what is the accusation ?” 

“Tt is the young Sallust ; and the crime charged 
is murder.” 

**T have heard of the case, lady, but must tell 
you that I can do nothing. Proofs are strong 
against him.” 

‘He is innocent, O Cicero!” she exclaimed. 


Justice for the 














‘“‘He is innocent! Listen to me. I am an or- 
phan—without father, mother or brother. I have 
nothing upon earth but him. Save him! save him! 
He was with me on the night of this murder—he 
could not have done it!” 

“T will accompany you, lady, and in all that I 
can aid you I will.” 

When they reached the court the trial had 
closed. The weapon had been proved to be Sal- 
lust’s: he said that he had given it to Lucius Cata- 
line, but no one had seen the gift. Slaves testified 
to the rivalry, and Pertia, bold in guilt, swore that 
he had seen the fatal blow given by the prisoner. 
The Pretor was about to pronounce sentence, 
when— 

**One moment, noble Pretor,” said the calm 
voice of Cicero. “There is yet another witness. 
And Lucia Nerea swore that Sallust was with her 
till late that night. 

* But,” said Cataline, “the hour of the murder 
is not known. It must have been after he left 
her.” 

“ He is lost!” she sighed, for she saw from the 
face of Cicero that no more could be done. 

At that moment some one touched her arm. 
She turned and sew a deformed and hideous slave. 

“Was he aught to you?” he asked. 

* Alas! he was my all!” 

“Then will I save him! Iam the son of that 
old Thessalian whose feeble life you saved. Lu- 
cius Cataline, behold my only human feeling! 
Noble Pretor, I have sworn falsely; my hand 
struck the blow.” And rapidly, with the elo- 
quence of truth, he told his story; and Sallust 
was free. 

But Cicero arose once more, and with all his 
thunder eloquence denounced the fratricide. But 
in vain. ‘The toils of the last of the Sergia were 
around too many. 

“‘What!” he said, “shall the word of a slave, 
already perjured, stain the name of a Roman Sena- 
tor? His malice has murdered one brother, and 
would destroy the second.” 

They would not condemn him, but instant judg- 
ment was passed apon the slave. 

“T, lictor, percute ferro!” * said the Pretor; 
and they led Pertia forth. One swing of the 
sword—one blow—and the head rolled to the 


dust, and the pulse ceased forever in a heart 


“ Linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 


“ We shall meet again, O Cataline!” said 
Cicero as he left the hall. 

Faithfully did Sallust love Lucia Nerea; and 
that the monument he built her, when she left him 
for Elysium, will tell. 


* “Go, lictor, strike with the sword !""—The ancient Ro- 
man death- warrant. 
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I wave not the faintest shadow of a hope of rivalling 
dear Miss Mitford in my sketches of our village— 
I do not even imagine that anything about them, 
but the title, would remind my reader (if I chance 
to have one) of that most loveable of all living 
authors. Yet would I fain give some simple 
sketches, in my own simple way, of the places and 
people in which and among whom my lot is cast. 
Pleasant places are they, and a goodly people. In 
one respect I have the advantage over Miss Mit- 
ford. Mine is a real village, with real, live in- 
habitants ; while delightful Aberleigh has no place, 
I believe, save in every library in the land and a 
corner in almost every heart. 

My friend, do you see that very small, white 
house yonder by the road side, with a very small 
back piazza, in full view of the winding stream 
which adds so much to the beauty of our village ? 
You might not notice it as anything remarkable 
if left te your own powers of discernment, but to 
me it has been an object of interest from my ear- 
liest days, as the home of old Mrs.S——. She 
was indeed old. No one could blame the unthink- 
ing urchin who once to said her, * Old Mrs. S . 
my mother wants to know if you are better to-day.” 
He but spoke in the honesty of his heart, what 
every one beside felt in looking upon her, that her 
days had been many and full of trouble. For long, 
long years her constant reply to any question of 
her age was the invariable—“ Ah, and I was 
aughty aught last June, and, please God, I’m ready 
to go.” She is gone at last; and, poor, helpless 
and dependent upon charity as she was, we miss her. 
She seems a link broken from the chain of child- 
ish reminiscences. 
more of a Sunday in her ancient black satin cardi- 
nal, the gift of a kind benefactress, and her summer 





and winter garb for nearly thirty years, her meek, ° 
old wrinkled face peering out from the back part of ‘ 


a bonnet that needed no sign to tell of “ front room 
to let.” There was little music in her sharp voice 
or in the broad “north countrie” accent in which 
she spoke—yet would it be very pleasant to catch 
the sound once more. 

I would that I could impart to you a portion of 
the interest with which I used to listen as she told 
of former days, and of her childhood’s home upon 
the banks of a little Scottish burn. How I envied 
her in her poverty that she had seen the land of 
Wallace and of Bruce. It was in days before the 
pen of Sir Walter had made the mention of Scot- 
land an open sesame to a vast and varied vision of 


It is strange to see her no 
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romance and chivalry, of quaint and humorous 
character and bold, heart-stirring adventure. Yet 
even then it was storied ground, and Ihad an in- 
voluntary feeling of added respect for her whose 
first breath had been of its pure air. Then she 
told of sickness, and death, and sorrowing hearts, 
and of a scattered band. After the breaking up 
of the stricken household, her fortunate lot was the 
service of two young English girls, who had been 
sent for awhile among their northern relatives for 
the benefit of air and exercise. She went with 
them when they returned, after a few months, to 
England, and in the capacity of ladies’ maid was 
long an inmate ot their pleasant home. This 
seemed the happiest spot in her life’s memories. 
She loved dearly to talk of the fair Ellen and the 
dark-eyed Isabel, and was loth to go on to the time 
when she went forth a voluntary exile from their 
presence. Years rolled on in peace and quietness, 
but at last there came a young gardener to the hall, 
who was destined to disturb the smooth current of 
her days. That he was a countryman was the 
first claim upon her regard, but he soon succeeded 
in converting this into a feeling of personal interest 
for him. That she was twenty years the oldest 
of the two, and that they were utterly unlike in 
everything, seemed nothing to the blind god. I 
cannot pretend to explain how or why it happened, 
for these things are all a mystery tome. Love 
seems like mesmerism; unlike in the nature of 
clairvoyance to be sure, but like, in being compre- 
hensible only to the initiated. 

Her young mistresses objected. Arguments and 
persuasions were used and they believed her con- 
vinced ; she too thought she was, but her lover 
knew better. One evening, when the ladies were 
absent at a ball in the neighboring city, he persuaded 
her to trust her fate in his hands and exchange 
certain comfort and well being for the possible 
happiness of married life. With her the final leap 
was a literal one, for to avoid the observation of 
her fellow servants she had to jump from a window, 
and with many a misgiving seek her future lord 
at the appointed rendezvous. She never saw her 
young ladies again. ‘They were naturally indig- 
nant at what they believed to be deception, and 
made no farther efforts in her behalf. Her hus- 
band résolved to seek his fortune in the new coun- 
try, and soon the wide Atlantic rolled between 
her and the land of her fathers. After many wan- 
derings they took up their abode in yonder little 
dwelling. 
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The husband, too, in his diverse occupations of 
gardener, carman and poet, was a conspicuous 
inhabitant in our village. I believe he verily 
expected one daygto rival Robert Burns in his lyric 
productions. In his love of the mountain dew he 
was already his equal, but even when, to use his 
own expression, “ groggy,” he never forgot to be 
the shrewd and canny Scotchman. ‘True, the 
young onions of his planting would sometimes 
have a queer’staggering sort of look, instead of the 
strait parallel lines he meant they should grow in, 
but they were good, sweet smelling onions for all 
that ; and his old horse now and then got tired of 
waiting for its owner and walked away without 
him while he loitered at the village store ; yet it 
went directly home, and the faithful wife never 
failed to perform the duty of hostler to the entire 
satisfaction of both horse and master. What a 
change from the employments of earlier years, from 
arranging the glossy curls of fair young English 
women, to providing for the wants of a shaggy 
coated dumb beast. How like a troubled, change- 
ful dream must have seemed the retrospect of her 
life ; but her sleep in the grave is quiet, and her 
memory respected, for if her virtues were of a 
homely kind they were constant and abiding. 

Let us go down this steep path and get on the 
little island-looking hill there, close by the water’s 
edge. How beautiful it is, covered with low 
bushes, or rather dwarf trees, now rejoicing in all 
the glory of their autumn coloring. It is a singular 
shaped mound, so cut off from all the high ground 
and rising suddenly from the level meadow which 
surrounds it. This hill used to be to my childhood 
fancy a perfect Golconda, for here I came when a 
truant from those never-ending readings of “no 
man may put off the law of God,” to gather shining 
crystals—I could not understand why such valu- 
able gems should be left to the charge of a run- 
away school girl, but that the glittering stones 
could be really worthless never entered my ima- 
gination. Its very name of Diamond Hill told the 
story of its rich treasure. 

The river seems beautiful from here ; indeed, 
from what spot is not the noble Hudson an object 
of love and pride to every dweller upon its banks? 
We are proud of our creek, too, and can you won- 
der while you gaze upon the lovely bank opposite ? 
It rises abruptly from the other side of a stream 
that would in many lands be honored as a river, 
and is clothed from its high summit, down to the 
very base, so that the lowest boughs dip in the 
water, with every variety of the smaller forest trees. 
The brilliant crimson of the maple, the purple of 
the dog-wood, the deep red of the sasafras and the 
delicate straw color of the tulip tree, form at this 


of October, are there. The trees that fringe the 
top are beautiful), as the light streams through their 
waving branches. ‘They shelter a small but highly 
cultivated plain that lies upon the top of the bank 
—from that spot the river is magnificent. Before 
you lies the river, stretching far away to the north 
and south, with countless white sails upon it, add- 
ing life and spirit to the picture, and beyond, on 
its other shore, the far off hills of Massachusetts, 
mingling almost imperceptibly with the horizon. 
On the other side you have those everlasting hills— 
the far-famed Blue Mountains. There is no grad- 
ual melting of mountain into sky here. No; the 
outline is bold and decided, standing out in this 
fine, clear air, in grand relief against the mass of 
white clouds above them—not behind them. You 
can scarcely conceive of anything behind that 
range. It seems like a giant wall placed there to 
shut in the vast valley at its base, an outer wall 
not to be gone over. 

Turn once more, and between the two, the 
mountain and the river, you may see our quiet 
little village, nestling down among the hills and 
upon the borders of the stream, in a most meek, 
unaspiring sort of way. It seems from here like a 
safe hiding place from the tempests of life—as 
though war and pestilence could hardly find it— 
good seekers though they be. I wonder almost 
that Santa Claus has never ridden right on from 
hill to hill without spying it, when wrapped in his 
furs some cold Christmas night. 

I think crazy Jem shows some glimmering of 
reason in the taste which has led him to select this 
spot for his favorite haunt. See this intricate 
maze of crossing and re-crossing foot-paths. It is 
the end of his daily walk for thirty years. Every 
morning and every evening he comes up from his 
home under the hill down yonder, and here, close 
by the trees which skirt the edge of the high 
meadow, he threads his puzzling path. His isa 
strange derangement. He was a gentle, sober, 
unassuming young man, in a fair way to pass 
happily and calmly through life, when suddenly 
he became crazed. No one could guess at any 
reason. He had no illness or misfortune, or cause 
of depression that was known or dreamed of. He 
is still gentle and harmless, but he never speaks. 
He cannot be made to utter a word, and this daily 
walk seems the sole aim of his life. 

Again upon the other bank, look at this old yel- 
low house, half cottage, half three story mansion, 
with a front entrance placed at the side, the whole 
half hidden by its tall lilac hedge and the over- 
shadowing elm trees. Jt is the most nondescript 
dwelling that even our village, abounding as it 
does in architectural oddities, can boast of. 
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that he lived before our deacon’s day. Over six 


feet in height, broad shouldered, with a giant’s 
strength, he was the mildest, most retiring, most 
noiseless human being I ever encountered. It 
used to be a regular sabbath-day wonder to me 
how he managed to move so quietly around our 
uncarpeted church while taking up the collection. 
Not the sound of a foot-fall was heard, to interrupt 
the scattered sixpenny droppings which told of a 
‘* world’s cold charity.” 

Clocks and watches were little used in his life 
time, for none were so regular as he in their move- 
ments. If one asked the hour, the answer was 
often—‘‘ Just twelve, for there comes Deacon H.,” 
or, “more than half past four, the deacon went 
down five minutes since.” 

He had a singular custom at meals. Seldom 
speaking, his own dinner was soon over, and the 
moment it was so, no matter how busy others 
might be, rap went the handle of his knife upon 
the table as a signal to suspend operations until he 
should have returned thanks for the bounties of 
Providence. How many times my heart has 
thumped an echo to that unexpected knock. 

I remember one occasion when another was as 
much startled by it as I often was. Among many 
who had gathered round his hospitable table at a 
tea-drinking, was a gentleman from the city—one 
little acquainted with the ways of the household, 
though in some manner connected with them. 
The large biscuit were excellent, and we were all 
very much engaged talking and eating, when lo, 
of a sudden, came the summons, and with it the 
request, “ Mr. B., will you return thanks?” Poor 
Mr. B. His mouth was at the moment full, 
quite full. He stammered, he choked, he gasped. 
Whether he ever succeeded in uttering forth his 
gratitude, I cannot say, for we juveniles had quite 
enough upon our hands to keep from an uproarious 
burst of merriment at his ludicrous plight. 

The way in which the good old man’s bald 
crown was covered with his own hair was another 
of the wonders of my childhood. I have lost the 
hearing of many an orthodox sermon while trying 
to puzzle out how the different strands of that 
braid were made to unite one with another as they 
did, until a complete thatch was formed without 
aid from foreign heads. 

Alas! he too is gone. After a long life of quiet 
usefulness, he sleeps in Jesus, and there is now 
none to fill his place. 

That large, square stone house by the water 
side is quite one of the antiquities of the village. 
It has been modernized, to be sure, of late years, 
both in its inner and outer being, and has now a 
more youthful look, yet it is really an old building 
for a new country. A grand looking parlor fire- 
place it used to have, all ornamented with square 
china plates, representing alternately scripture 
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stories and fancy landscapes with Chinese figures 
in them. What a wonder of art was that Dutch 
chimney-piece to childish inexperience! Many a 
pleasant memory of winter evenings and social 
gatherings around the wide hearth does the thought 
of it callup. The deep, broad, sofa-looking win- 
dow seats, too, tell of former days, and invite the 
fanciful to wander back into the past and let ima- 
gination dwell upon the varied features of the many 
who have gazed from them upon the distant river. 
When our village was young and its dwellings few 
in number, when each new comer had to hew his 
timber and build a home for himself, this house 
was his temporary abode until his own proper 
sanctuary could be completed. Of course many 
and diverse were its occupants. 

Among others, Robert Dawson, the village 
schoolmaster, was, during one winter of his sojourn 
with us, sheltered beneath its four-sided, liberty- 
capped roof. Robert was one of the most simple- 
hearted, conscientious young men J ever knew, 
but intelligent withal and studious. He meant to 
become a minister when the slow profits of his 
teaching should accumulate so as to suffice for his 
support, while preparing himself with learning for 
the high office. In the meanwhile he was very 
economical in his manner of life, denying himself 
many indulgences that he might have enjoyed, but 


for the ultimate purpose he had in view. In one 
thing only he found self-denial difficult. He was 


good looking, with a well proportioned, manly 
figure, and he did love right well to patronize the 
tailor. 

Then, as now, there were bright eyed young 
damsels in C , and he could not be indifferent 
to their admiring glances. He was too thorongh 
in his frequent heart-searching not to be conscious 
of this too great love of outward adorning, and 
tried to overcome the foolish propensity ; but now 
and then vanity would prevail. Upon one occa- 
sion he could not resist temptation in the form of 
a bright green and purple, changeable, velvet vest- 
pattern, an uncommonly cheap bargain. 

He bought it after some misgivings, and it was 
sent home to him late on Saturday afternoon. It 
was very becoming, fitting exactly, and imparting 
an unwonted air of richness to his whole dress. 
He tried not to feel proud, but he certainly was in 
high spirits. Fortune seemed to smile upon him, for 
he had that very day recovered a school debt of 
eight dollars, of which he had entirely given up all 
hope. He could not help rejoicing in his riches, 
and as he put the silver (it was all in half dollars) 
into the grey silk purse his mother made for him 
before he left home, a vision of a handsome present 
for her mixed itself up very pleasantly with some 
stray thoughts about a new beaver next week. But 
as the shades of evening gathered around and it 
became Saturday night, Robert tried to shut out all 
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such week-day fancies, and devote his thoughts as 
well as his eyes to the good book before him. The 
purse and the vest lay side by side in the chest 
which contained all his worldly goods, and he had 
for the first time prudently turned the Jock and 
taken out the key—a precaution prompted by his 
feeling of unusual wealth. In spite of every effort 
his mind wandered to the money and the waistcoat. 
Between every few sentences of his reading he 
would build nice little air-castles, and then when 
their tumbling down would awake him from his 
dream, he would start and feel ashamed to have 
been so foolishly employed. 

At last he gave it up and went to bed, thinking 
of his treasures, and trying to forget them. He 
slept—how long he never knew—when suddenly 
he started up to gaze at a strange vision. The lid 
of the chest he had so carefully locked seemed 
opening of itself. At first he saw nothing else, 
but in a moment a face peered out ; strange indeed 
it was—such deep-set, bright, black, luminous eyes 
Robert had never seen. The expression of the 
face too was uncommon. He had seen a few men 
of whom the stranger’s countenance reminded him, 
one in particular, yet there was a grin, a look of 
malicious triumph here that he had never seen 
quite equalled. Robert was all wonder. 

Presently the intruder seemed about to step forth 
from his hiding place, for out came a foot—was it 
a club-foot ? it looked like the hoof of an ox—then 
a big tail was whisked forth, arms were raised, and 
one held—oh horror! the bright new vest—in the 
other was the purse, and these were shaken on 
high, while the room rang with loud mocking 
laughter. 

Robert could endere it no longer; with one 
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spring he reached the door, and the house resound- 
ed with the alarming cry, “‘ The devil—the devil— 
the devil!” By the time its frightened inmates 
had rushed forth, Robert was thoroughly awakened, 
and to all inquiries of what was the matter, he 
would give no definite reply, but crept quietly back 
to bed with a feeling of personal guilt rather than 
of indignation at his nocturnal visitor. He made 
more resolutions against the love of gold and silver 
and wearing apparel that night than he had done 
all his life-long before. 

The next day the whole village rang with Mr. 
Dawson’s sudden fit of profanity. It came to the 
minister’s ears at last, and the good old man called 
upon his young friend to inquire into the truth of 
the rumor. Robert confessed his dream to him, 
and its causes, and the kind pastor, while he laugh- 
ed to himself at the youth’s simple-heartedness, 
rejoiced over him that his conscience was in so 
healthy a condition. Robert wore his vest, but it 
always was a little uncomfortable—too tight or 
something. With his eight dollars he purchased 
a new siawl for his mother, and the remainder he 
devoted to premiums for his best scholars. 

Let us take a boat and go on a coasting expe- 
dition down the river a short distance to R 
creek—the loveliest spot to be found upon the face of 
the earth. In the wild vagaries of a dream, or in 
the works of the poet and the painter, you may 
perchance see more beautiful, though scarcely, but 
nowhere in the real daylight world. 

No, not now ; my sketch is, I fear, too long for 
your patience already—and I am tired, too, but if 
you will, we will have yet more rambles about 
our village before this bright autumn weather is 
changed for the snows of winter. 8. J. 
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TO THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 





BY JEFFERSON FRASER. 





Bricut spirit’of song! oh where hast thou fled, 
That I feel no more thy sway ? 

The restless pillow, the aching head, 
But call upon thee to stay, 

And the fairy spell of thy light to shed 
On the poet’s lonely way. 


Thou wert with me in the gloomy hour 
When I wept as sorrow’s child, 

And when the wing of the winter’s power 
Swept round me in phantoms wild; 

But thou art gone when the bursting flower 
On the first spring day has smiled. 


And thou art gone at the dawning sight 
Of fortune’s golden ray, 
And thou art gone when the valley bright 
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Puts on the mantle of May— 
And my soul is mute, for thy voice so light 
Is but left to the child at play. 


It was not an idle thought to deem 
That thou of the winter hours 

Fersook, and left us, at summer’s beam, 
To the poetry of flowers ; 

But I would not nature should break thy dream 
With the beauty her season showers. 


I have thought, as I gazed on the lovely sky, 
That I saw the angels of heaven ; 
I have dreamed, when my lonely heart would sigh, 
Of an angel to me given ; 
But with these dreams, and these visions high, 
I would not from thee be riven. 
Mecklenburg, N. Y. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHINA.—NO. VI. 





BY MRS. 


CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





Tae Chinese have a variety of-amusements, de- 
signed both for in-door and out-of-door recreation. 
Gambling is a very common vice, but more preva- 
lent with the lower than with the higher class of 
society ; in the latter it is considered very dis- 
graceful. On the decks of the junks and fast boats 
off the harbor at Macao, their crews could be seen 
busily engaged at cards or a species of backgam- 
mon, while at the same time the pipe and a very 
deleterious liquor, distilled from rice, circulated 
freely. They have also many divertissements of 
the Signor Blitz order. Another favorite game is 
shuttlecock, which they play with their feet. On 
the Praya Grande parties of seven or eight Chi- 
na-men might be seen thus engaged—their awk- 
ward white-soled shoes answering the place of 
battledores, It was amusing to see with what 
dexterity and zeal this game was maintained ; the 
shuttlecock flying in rapid succession from one to 
the other without being allowed to fall to the 
ground. They are also fond of kite-flying, in which 
they are very expert. These kites are formed of a 
thin, tough paper, of the color and shape of differ- 
ent birds, and so constructed that in flying they 
make a loud, humming noise. I have seen many 
perfect imitations of the “ Man of war” bird and 
the albatross, sailing in the air with an appearance 
so natural that the eye could hardly distinguish 
them from living birds. The Chinese are very 
fond of theatrical amusements, and even at Macao 
the annual expenses for the drama are said to be 
very great. The female parts are usually per- 
formed by men or boys. They have little or no 
scenery, but are fond of the most gorgeous and 
expensive dresses. To a foreigner their inventions 
and stratagems are very ridiculous, and the imagi- 
nation of the spectator has as much occupation as 
the actor, to make the plot coincide. In Davis's ac- 
count of their theatrical amusements he says: “If 
a general is ordered upon an expedition to a dis- 
tant province, he brandishes a whip, or takes in his 
hand the reins of a bridle, and striding three or four 
times round the stage, in the midst of a tremendous 
crash of gongs, drums and trumpets, he stops short 
and tells the audience where he has arrived!” 
But the state of the English stage in 1583, as 
described by Sir Philip Sydney, was equally desti- 
tute of scenic deception; for instance: ‘‘ Now 
you shall have three ladies walk to gather flow- 
ers, and then we must believe the stage to be 
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a garden. By and by we have news of shipwreck 
in the same place; then we are to blame if we 
accept it not for a rock. Upon the back of that 
comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke ; 
and then the miserable beholders are bound to take 
it for a cave; while in the mean time two armies 
fly in, represented with four swords and bucklers, 
and then what hard heart will not receive it for a 
pitched battle?” 

The Chinese are fond of music, and have various 
instruments, some of them very singular in form, 
and anything but musical in sound. ‘They have a 
species of guitar—also the lute. What would be 
the effect, were they played alone, I cannot say ; 
but accompanied as they usually are in the street 
with small gongs and drums, the most squeaking 
hand organ, turned by the hand of a subject of St- 
Vitus, would be music in comparison. 

The Portuguese population of Macao, taking 
them en masse, are far from being prepossessing in 
their appearance. There are a few old families 
who live in some splendor. The house of my 
friend, with whom so many happy hours were 
passed, was situated on the corner of a very nar- 
row street leading up from the Praya. The oppo- 
site corner was occupied by a Portuguese family, 
in whose domestic concerns I confess I soon found 
myself taking great interest ; indeed these scenes 
were quite an alleviation of sometime ennui. Un- 
til nine o’clock in the morning the jalousies were 
closed, and with the exception of the coolies pass- 
ing in and out the “‘ go downs”—the milking of 
the two little white goats—all around the dwelling 
was perfect stillness. At that hour the jalousies 
would be thrown open, and soon a tall Signor, in 
red night cap and gaily flowered dresssing gown, 
would enter and make several circuits of the large 
rooms, all communicating with folding doors. In 
the mean time the Siggora and two young girls, 
apparently from sixteen to eighteen, accompanied 
by an old ayah (nurse) in green spectacles, would 
make, their appearance. Breakfast was soon 
served at a small table in one corner of the apart- 
ment, upon which one or two bottles of wine were 
placed. “Of these the Signor appeared to partake 
with great gusto. Breakfast over, for a little while 
all was confusion; the Signora, daughters, ayah 
and servants were all vieing with each other to 
assist the hitherto night-capped gentleman to equip 
himself for the duties of the day. One ran for his 
89 
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coat, another brought his hat; one held his watch, 
another his gloves, until finally the important event 
was achieved, and through the mysteries of the 
toilet an entirely different personage appears. 
With his powdered hair and bright crimson velvet 
waistcoat, on which reposes a large gold chain, he 
crosses his arms, and with all due dignity paces 
the apartment, followed by the admiring gaze of 
wife and daughters; even the old ayah, with her 
arms akimbo, seems to say, “ Ah, is not the Sig- 
nor a handsome man?” Indeed, nurse, he is a 
very handsome man! At length a sedan is brought 
to the door. The great man descends the stairs— 
he disappears within the green curtained, soft 
cushioned vehicle—the bearers lift the poles, and 
the sedan vanishes around the corner. 

And now for skipping and dancing, frolic and 
fun; with the master of the mansion all restraint 
disappears. The girls dance and sing, the mother 
laughs, and the ayah, throwing a shawl over her 
head, is seen coming out of the “ go-downs,” fol- 
lowed by a coolie, and proceeds up the Praya. In 
about half an hour she returns, accompanied by 
several Chinese merchants with their goods. They 
all ascend to the drawing reoom—now rich satins 
are displayed, crapes unfolded, trinkets and various 
fancy articles placed before them to choose from 
and admire. At length these disappear from the 
scene ; the jalousies are again closed, probably that 
the ladies may enjoy their siesta, and thus remain 
for two or three hours. They are then partially 
opened, and the daughters may be seen flitting 
from room toroom. Their morning dishabille has 
been changed for a very becoming and pretty dress 
—a skirt of blue or green silk, or crape, with a lit- 
tle white dimity jacket, fitting tightly to the figure, 
open a little in front to display the bust, and ruffled 
around the neck and waist. Their shining black 


I. 
Sue stood beneath the willow’s bough, 
That drooping hung o’er one that slept— 
The darkling curls waved o’er her brow 
As she alone in silence wept ; 
In beauty Hesper’s gentle ray 
Was trembling on her form of love, 
As brightly as the beams that play 
Round sainted forms that dwell above. 


Il. 
She stood beside the grave of him 
Who won her heart while yet ’twas young ; 
Her soft dark eyes were strangely dim ; 
Her cheek, on which the rose had flung 
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hair put back plain from their foreheads and gath- 
ered in thick braids behind—their dark complexions 
and bright black eyes are contrasted with the red- 
dest and prettiest lips in the world. (‘The Portu- 
guese belles have the reputation of painting their 
lips ; they are certainly very brilliant.) Now these 
young girls are evidently expecting some one—ah, 
yes—new persons appear on the scene; one a 
dashing young officer from the Governor’s Guards, 
in the uniform of the Portuguese—the other a very 
mischievous looking youth in black. They are 
certainly lovers; there is a whispering and blush- 
ing and gentle pressing of hands—-how happy they 
seem! but ah, envious fate! yonder comes the 
sedan! The head of the old nurse, which for the 
last half hour has been protruding from one of the 
windows, suddenly disappears—she enters precipi- 
tately into the apartment of the lovers—there is 
quick leave taking, and away! One blushing girl 
flies to the harpsichord—the other takes up her 
glove-netting, and by the time papa descends from 
the sedan and enters the house they are as quiet 
as lambs—little dears ! 





To the kindness and hospitality of my esteemed 
friend, Mrs. K , was I indebted for the plea- 
santness of my sojourn at Macao, which we left on 
the afternoon of the 17th of March, and proceeded 
in a Chinese fast boat to join the ship in Macao 
Roads, waiting onr arrival to proceed to sea. Soon 
the white dwellings on the Praya, sweeping so 
gracefully in front: of the town—the lofty forts, 
convents and churches—faded in the distance ; and 
after much persuasion, and even bribing our lazy 
crew to expedite their oars, we at length reached 
the ship about eight o’clock in the evening, and 
with a fine, fair breeze were soon standing out to 
sea—homeward bound ! 
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THE MOURNER. 





BY WM. RUSSELL, JR. 





In brighter hours its fairer hue, 
No longer wore its lovely bloom, 
For joys, which once her bosom knew, 
Were buried in her lover’s tomb. 


mil. 
And often at the twilight hour, 
When silence reigns o’er earth and wave, 
And tear-drops gem the drooping flower, 
She goes to weep beside his grave, 
And o’er his cold and silent tomb 
To offer up her evening prayer, 
Till like the flowers which o’er it bloom, 
She gently fades and withers there. 
New York, July, 1844. 
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CHARLEMAGNE AND HILDEGARDE. 


(See the engraving.) 


CHARLEMAGNE was a king of France; at least so 
historians tell us. His name proper was Charles ; 
but he contrived, what with wars, law making, 
conversion of infidels at the point of the sword and 
other striking exploits of royalty, to make a very 
considerable noise in the world ; so the historians 
have thought proper to call him “great.” It was 
a fashion with these gentry, many years ago, to 
Latinise the names of remarkable persons; so 
they called Charles “ Carolus,” and to the Carolus 
they tacked “magnus,” which is the Latin for 
great. In process of time, however, the Carolus- 
magnus was Frenchified into Charlemagne, and 
the English, whom we dutifully follow in nomen- 
clature, as in almost everything else, civilly adopted 
the French method of naming the great warrior ; 
and so he goes down to all forthcoming generations 
as Charlemagne. 

Now it is recorded of him, among other things 
equally remarkable, that he had a decided penchant 
for pretty women; and scandal even goes so far as 
to say that his conduct in regard to the sex was by 
no means such as to furnish a wholesome example 
for the gay young bachelors of his court and king- 
dom. They do insinuate, indeed, that there were 
times and seasons when the glance of a bright eye 
and the pout of a pretty, red lip had more influence 
with him than the counsel of his sagest advisers ; 
and that often, when he was very particularly 
wanted for some pressing emergency of state, he 
was more likely to be found sparking about the 
cottage of some forester with a blooming daughter, 
than holding council with his grey-beard ministers, 
or lending pious heed to the ghostly admonitions 
of abbot, prior or bishop. In short, the Sieur Char- 
lemagne was undeniably a sad rake; and there is 
too much reason to fear that if he had not been a 
king, and had not gained divers great battles and 
killed immense numbers of itifdel Moors, the eccle- 
siastical chroniclers of his life and times would 
have sent him down to us with a reputation as lit- 
tle enviable as that of any royal profligate on record. 

It happened once upon a time—so tradition says 
—that a certain Princess Hildegarde was on a visit 
to his court—with her father and mother it is to be 
hoped, for propriety’s sake, considering that Char- 
lemagne was a bachelor, and as I have said, noted 
for being a terrible fellow among the women. Now 
this Princess Hildegarde was uncommonly beauti- 
ful, and the King of course fell desperately in love 
with her. We blush to say, moreover, that his 
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amatory projects and wishes had nothing honest 
about them; in short, that he thought only of 
wooing and winning Miss Hildegarde for his 
leman, not for his lawful, wedded and crowned 
Queen. But it is gratifying to say, on the other 
hand, that the young lady was too virtuous or too 
prudent, or both, to be ensnared by his assiduities ; 
and that, altiough she liked his person and admired 
the noble traits of his character, she had no idea of 
countenancing his passion on any other terms than 
those of the priest, the ring and the nuptial bene- 
diction. Charlemagne found it more difficult to 
make a conquest of her virtue than of half a dozen 
walled and fortified cities. 

£uch was the condition of things when the King 
thought proper to give orders for a grand hunt; a 
diversion of which he was very fond, as were most 
of the semi-barbarians who passed for wise and il- 
lustrious men during the feudal ages. Charle- 
magne of course had extensive forests, plentifully 
stocked with deer, wild boars, bears, wolves and 
other animals of the chase ; and it was the fashion 
of those times for lovely ladies and pious churchmen 
to engage in the rude sport, with as much eagerness 
and delight as the sparkling Senoras of Madrid or 
Lisbon now evirce at the exciting though brutal 
scenes of the bull-ring, or as thousands of women 
in England and in our own country manifest at the 
public strangling of a wretched fellow creature. Of 
course, therefore, the Princess Hildegarde was of 
the party. 

Charlemagne was close at her side whenever 
the excitement of the chase permitted, losing no 
opportunity of seeking her favor by soft speeches 
and delicate attentions. In fact there is too much 
reason to believe that he had devised the hunt ex- 
pressly with the hope and intent of separating her 
from the rest of the party and pressing his suit to a 
successful issue ; a purpose for which his intimate 
knowledge of the forest paths and solitudes afforded 
more facilities than could be enjoyed at court, where 
many pairs of eager and envious eyes were always 
watching the movements of the monarch. Be that 
as it may, however—whether such was or was not 
his purpose—it so happened that toward the close 
of day the King and the Princess were together, 
unattended by huntsman or courtier, in a part of 
the forest whose shade and seclusion gave the finest 
opportunity in the world for discourse of love, or of 
anything else that might be on hand for discussion. 
The day was hot, but the dense, umbrageous wood 
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through which they were riding was delightfully 
cool and pleasant; the chase had been long and 
animated ; of course they were somewhat fatigued, 
and pales they would have allowed their horses 
to walk leisurely along, even if the tortuous nar- 
rowness of the path and the close approximation of 
the mighty trees had not made it necessary. 

It is easy to conceive that a gay gallant like 
Carolus Magnus, very much in love, eager in the 
pursuit of pleasure, and, by virtue of his kingly 
state as well as of his personal qualities, accus- 
tomed to success with women, was not the man to 
hang his head and hold his tongue in such a con- 
tingency. If the trees could have heard, and re- 
peated what they heard, they would have been 
able to report as warm and pressing a siege to a 
fair lady’s heart as was ever made in hall or bower, 
in castle or in cottage. But Hildegarde was on 
her guard; and though she listened with blushes 
that indicated no very serious displeasure to the 
glowing protestations and passionate beseechings 
of her royal lover, he could not flatter himself with 
the belief that he made any progress toward the 
consummation of his desires on such terms as he 
proposed. Discreet and virtuous Hildegarde ! 

Their tender converse was suddenly interrupted 
by a low, hoarse, muttering roar, by no means 
well adapted for an obligato accompaniment to 
a tale of love. Hildegarde, who had heard no such 
sound before, and knew not what to make of it, 
checked her horse in something like alarm; but 
Charlemagne, to whom the noise was familiar, 
hastily pushed forward, with speech and gesture 
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warning her to beware of approaching danger. In 
another moment the hugest wild bull on record, 
lashing his sides and glaring fiercely with his fiery, 
wicked eyes, burst through a copse that skirted the 
path and made a rush upon the King. 

I have no taste or genius for descriptions of bat- 
tle, human, bestial or mixed ; so I leave my read- 
ers to imagine what a tussle there was between the 
rival monarchs. The upshot of it was that Taurus 
proved himself the strongest, or at least the most 
fortunate ; the King’s spear was broken, and with 
feelings by no means comfortable or complacent he 
saw the monstrous animal rushing upon him, and 
himself entirely defenceless. How it would have 
sped with him we may conjecture but not declare ; 
the probability is that Charlemagne would have 
slaughtered no more Moslems, had it not been for 
the courageous Princess, who, spurring her steed to 
the rescue, gave the bull such a stinging poke in- 
the neck with her lance* as quite diverted ‘his at- 
tention from his first enemy. Before he could 
recover from his astonishment she had given her 
lance to the King and sped away, leaving the 
battle to be decided by the original combatants. 
Charlemagne was not long in completing what the 
damsel had so well begun, and svon rejoined the 
Princess, to pour out his admiration and gratitude 
by declaring her his preserver and pledging his 
royal word that she should be his Queen. And so - 
she was. 


* In the picture she seems to have got the King’s broken 
lance as well as her own; but my chronicle gives the artist 
no warrant for so representing the affair. 
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CALIBAN, PROSPERO AND MIRANDA. 


(See the engraving.) 


Everysopy who reads at all has. read.the most imagina- 
tive and, as a poem, (to our mind) the most perfect of Shaks- 
peare’s plays—The Tempest. If there is anybody to whom 
the enjoyment of it is yet to come, we feel that he or she is 
to be envied. So much of the first act as explains the print 


we give here—for who would dare to speak for Shakspeare 2 


in aught but Shakspeare’s language ? 


Prospero. We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 


MriranDa. » *Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love'te look on. 
PRosPErRo. But, as ’tis, 


We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood ; and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho! slave! Caliban! 
Thou earth, thou! speak. 


Cauipan. [{ Within ] There’s wood enough within. 


ProsreRo. Come forth, [ say ; there's other business 
for thee : 
Come forth, thou tortoise! when ? 
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Enter CauiBan. 

Catrpan. As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen, 
Drop on you both ! a south-west blow on ye, 
And blister you all o’er. 

Prospero. For this, be sure to-night thou shalt have 

cramps, 

Side-stitches that sh thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vast of =. that they may work, 
All exercise on thee: thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. tt 

CALIBAN. I must eat my dinner. 
This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me. When thou camest first, 
Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me; would’st 

give me 
“Water with berries in’t ; and teach me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov’d thee, 
And shew’d thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 
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The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile ; 
Cursed be I that did so !-—All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king ; and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest of the island. 


PRosPero. Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness: I have us’d 
thee, 

Filth as thou urt, with human care; and lodg’d thee 
In mine own ceil, till thou did’st seek to violate 
The honor of my child. 

Catizan. O ho! O ho !—’would it had been done! 
Thou did’st prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 


PRosvERo. Abhorred slave ; 

Which any print of goodness will not take, 

Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other ; when thou did’st not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but would’st gabble like 


A thing most brutish, [ endowed thy purposes 


$ 
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With words that made them known: 
race, 

Though thou did’st learn, had that in’t which good 
natures 


But thy vile 


Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin'd into this rock, 
Who had’st deserv’d more than a prison. 


Catisan. You taught me language; and my profit 
on’t 
Is, I know how to curse; the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language! 
PRosPeRo, Hag-seed, hence ! 
Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou wert best, 
To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, malice ? 
If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 
CALIBAN. No, pray thee !— 
I must obey : his art is of such power, [ Aside. 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him. 


PRrosPErRo. So, slave; hence! 


SONNETS TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


BY WM. 


2 
Sune on, thou star undimmed by time's decay! 
Thy light, the light of truth, from year to year 
Still beams, and bids desponding hearts to cheer, 
And wins the spirit to its purer sway ; 
Thou! golden link of that eventful time 
Which broke the bonds of millions, and when truth 
Leaping in transport in a brighter youth, 
Poured forth her freedom’s song in tones sublime ; 
Thou! beacon for the age! beweath thy ray 
A nation feels thy power, and gladly tells 
What high emotion in the bosom swells 
To hear thy name, and bless the joyous day 
When he who bids thy lips to speak made thee 


Columbia’s star, which thou shalt ever be! 


IL. 
I love thine honored name! It cheers my soul, 
An] when it falls upon my willing ear 
I scarce restrain the warm and grateful tear 
Which speaks what deep affections in me roll : 
Commingling praise and prayer on high ascend— 
Praise, for a light like thee to point our way, 


Prayer, that we may not lore thy fervid ray, 
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OLAND BOURNE. 


Till heaven another star like thee shall send : 
What though arraigned and called— my pen decline— 
I will not write their shame—'twas only now 
A moment heard, for round thine honored brow 
Earth’s noblest laurels shall forever twine ! 
Who now condemn shall shed the saddest tear 


And mourn most deep when thou shalt disappear. 


Itt. 
Thy glory is thy country’s—her high praise 
Is praise for thee—and when thy course is run, 
Thy work is o'er, thy faithful labor done, 
Thou shalt receive the harvest of thy days: 
This age tells not thy story, but when thou 
Shalt pass away to take a nearer place 
Before that “ Great white throne,’’ redeeming grace 
May fit thy spirit for, all hearts will bow 
Beneath the stroke, and shed a natiou’s tears ; 
Yet not rebellious plaints shall tell our grief, 
For hope, divinely sent, shall bring relief, 
That thou hast set to shtne for endless years ; 
And gently passing from our watchful sight, 
Shalt rise from eurth to heaven's unclouded light. 


Brooklyn, July 1844. 
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THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 


POETRY BY EPES SARGENT. MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 


Moderato, 





1. We will not de-plore them—the days that are past, The 
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2. 3. 
Shall we despond, while with vision still free, Let us no longer then vainly lament 
We can gaze on the sky and the earth and the sea— Over scenes that are faded, and days that are spent ; 
While the sunshine can waken a burst of delight, But by faith unforsaken, unawed by mischance, 
And the stars are a joy and a glory by night— On Hope’s waving banner shall fix'd be our glance; 
While each harmony running thro’ nature can raise And should fortune prove cruel and false to the last, 
In our spirits, the impulse of gladness and praise— Let us look to the future, and not to the past— 
In our spirits, the impulse of gladness and praise. Let us look to the future, and not to the past. 
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JuLy is not a time for extensive reading. One has no su- 
perfluous energy of mind or body to lavish on books, when 
the mercury ranges within fearful proximity to the hundreth 
degree ; at least, we confess for our own part, that at such 
times our intellectual appetite seldom craves or can manage 
anything more than a magazine or newspaper article. To 
confess the truth honestly, there have been few books publish- 
ed within the last two months which appealed strongly enough 
to our reading inclinations, to overcome the lassitude and 
indifference always attendant upon hot weather. In science 
and theology, indeed, there have been several valuable issues 
from the press, but these require a cooler season; and in 
“light reading’? the market has been overstocked with a 
kind of ware which somehow does not at all hit our fancy. 
Perhaps it is because we hear so much of them—because 
they are so extravagantly be puffed and be-paragraphed— 
but whatever the cause may be, we have not been tempted 
to read one of the Seatsfields, the Frederika Bremers, the 
Carlens, or any other of the newly discovered literary won- 
ders of the time. We have little fuith in these reputations 
built up ina day, and likely to perish in a night. There are 
altogether too many of them, foreign and domestic. 

We can remember at the moment but two printed books, 
as fulling within the range of our recent readi There 
have been two or three in manuscript also, but of these it is 
not our province to speak until they put on typographical 
existence. First of the two, in the order of time as well as 
in merit, was a little volume entitled, 


Amy Hersert. By a lady. New York; Harper & Bro. ; 


A very sweet and touching little story. Very simple— 
presenting no startling incidents—making no pretension to 
“thrilling interest”"—nothing more than the two or three 
years life of a little girl whom a wise and pious mother was 
wisely training for excellence in time, and happiness in eter- 
nity. The details are of the most homely, domestic kind ; 
nothing more than might be expected to present themselves 
in almost any English fumily of a certain rank ; yet the feel- 
ings of the reader are continually kept awake, active, inte- 
rested, and very often they are touched so deeply as to bring 
tears into the eyes and that choking sensation fnto the throat 
which is the highest tribute to genuine pathos. 

The little book is not entirely free from blemishes. The 
moralities and pieties are sometimes brought forward rather 
obtrusively, and too much stress is laid upon the mere exter- 
nal or incidents of religion. But these, the last especially, 
are common faults with devout members of the established 
church in Eng'and, who are very apt to pay much of that 
reverence to the temple and the altar, aoa to persons and 
things pertaining thereto, which truly belongs only to the 
Lord of the temple and the altar. And notwithstanding its 
defects, which indeed are neither many nor glaring, we com- 
mend the perusal of this little book to both young and old, 
for its sweet and gentle and purifying influences. 
ContINGsBY, OR THE New Generation. By B. D’Israeli, 

Esq. Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 

They who read this book as a mere novel—as a work de- 
signed simply to amuse and entertain by a skilful develop- 
ment of human intellect and passion, will altogether fail to 
appreciate the intent of the writer. Asa mere novel it does 


little credit to the author of Vivian Grey or even of The 
Young Duke. The story is common-place enough, and 
though there are brilliancy of thought and expression, well 
managed incident and well imagined character, these are 
rather occasional than the pervading elements of the tale. 
In the construction of the plot there is even some poverty of 
invention ; for instance, the hero and his lady-love go through 
a succession of misunderstandings and estrangements which 
a minute of rational explanation would have prevented, and 
such as may be found to weariness in any of the old school 
novels—the Beverley and Constantia books of fifty years ago. 

But Coningsby was written for a purpose ; and as connected 
with this purpose it has some importance, It may not be 
known to many in this country that a new class of politicians 
—statesmen they call themselves—has sprung up in Great 
Britain, rejoicing in the appellation of “ Young England.” 
Its members— mostly in Parliament--are generally young 
men of good family connexions, many of them being scions 
of nobility ; they are Tories by birth, and until recently have 
acted with the Conservative party, under the leading of Sir 
Robert Peel; but for a year or two past they have manifest- 
ed a growing inclination to set up fur themselves, or at least 
to act and speak independently of the broad party lines ; and 
in one or two instances, by uniting with the opposition, they 
have actually shaken the firmness of Sir Robert Peel’s posi- 
tion, which they may yet overthrow. ‘ 

Now Mr. D'Israeli is a great or at least a prominent mar 
in this “ Young England” party ; and pie ae | he" 
written as a popular exponent ofits principles and dot} r~-» 
And we must say that if Coningsby represents these princijng 
and doctrines truly, Young England is a very antiquat 
body ¢ its idea of novelty, of regeneration, seems to be noth- 
ing more than a going back to the feudal ages. It laments 
the gradual absorption of power by the Commons at the ex- 
pense of the Crown and the aristocracy; mourns over the 
increase of town population, and of distress among the labor- 
ing classes, but can see no remedy for these evils better than 
a re-establishment of castles and lordly residences, each with 
its vast domain and its large body of retainers, looking up to 
it for protection and sustenance ; and finally Young England 
conceives that the most beautiful and touching — the 
world can afford would be the weekly or daily dole of bread, 
meat and money at the gate of a rich convent, round which 
should be gathered ali the lame, the halt, the blind and the 
poor—men, women and children — youth and old age—to eat, 
drink and be clothed, and to bless the generous founders and 
almoners of the bounty thus distributed. 

In short, Young England sees the faults and miseries that 
have attended the progress of mankind and of the nation, but 
can imagine no remedy save in a return to the point at which 
that progress began. it would give more power to the Crown, 
more wealth, power and influence tu the nobles, and re-esta- 
blish the church in its position of affluence and supremacy. 
It seems to have no idea of giving “the people” at least a 
chance for lity of condition by recognizing their equality 
of rights, and alluwing to them their just pluce and agency 
in the conduct of national affairs. If we take Coningsby as 
its exponent, Young England is several centuries behind the 
intelligence of the age, while it imagines itself us many cen- 
turies in advance. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


THe editor is sincerely happy that he has it in his power 
to announce the completion of a work by no means trifling 
in magnitude, or to be accomplished in a minute; he has 
read every article that reached him prior to the first of July. 
And the result of his ——s is that he retains for publica- 
tion the articles entitled as follows :— 

The Little Sieighers—The Maid of Che-Kyang— Mr. Mel- 
chisedec Browo——Thoughts on the Poets No. 2—Judge Mid- 
dleton and his Family— Roslin Cast!e-—-The Convict’s Death- 
bed—The Princess of Chios—The Set of China—The Belles 
of the Bali-room—Heart Wishes—'I'he Fall of Yorktown— 
Sunset--Micah and the Levite--Man’s Image in Woman's 
Heart—The Lay of a Sister--Spring—Ellena—The Ocean— 
The Hidden Fountais-—l'o Flora—{ met thee first in Girl- 
hood’s Day—Thoughts—Wilt thou forget me 7— Like a dear 
Dream, &c.—The Wrecker— Music—Return of the Crusader 
—Twilight—The Emigrant Maiden. 

It is necessary to remark, however, that immediate or 


LDL LILIES 


early publication cannot be expected for all the 
pieces above enumerated. ‘They form, as the reader must 
perceive, a large addition to a pre-existing list of accepted 
articles, many of which have been waiting their turn for 
months. ‘The editor will bring all out as speedily as possible. 
The other articles, twenty-eight in number, are left at the 
office of the publisher for their respective writers. Among 
them are three or four—perhaps half a dozen—of very great 
merit as rds style, vivacity and even interest ; but in the 
choice of su or the treatment of it, the writers have not 
been fortunate, as the editor thinks, on the score of taste. 
His aim is to elevate and purify as well as to amuse; and 
in his judgment the articles referred to would have a tendency | 
to cast ridicule upon qualities or classes entitled rather t& 
respect or at least to forbearance. ; 

The editor has still a few articles unread—those whic 
came to his hands after the Ist of July. 
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